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ARTICLE I. 


Periodical Literature. 

There is a certain department of social economy which cannot 
be embraced by legislative enactments; and this, under every form 
of government, must always be left to the control of reason and 
religion, operating upon the understanding and conscience of the 
people. This, therefore, is the peculiar province for the labors of 
all those who, prompted by the spirit of philanthropy, would devote 
their time and talents to the cause of individual and social im- 
provement. 

It is here that the foundations of the social fabric must be laid; 
and here the materials for the superstructure must be fashioned 
and fitted to their respective places. Here public opinion, whether 
enlightened by the profound truths of philosophy or guided by ig- 
norance and prejudice, rules supreme: giving tone to the morals of 
the community, form to religion, and direction to the policy of 
civil government, 

It is natural that a social engine, capable of demolishing and 
reconstructing all civil and social institutions, should be regarded 
with reverence and awe by weak and timid minds; and that its di- 
rection should be assumed by ambitious and daring spirits who 
look to the accomplishment of their individual ends rather than to 
the common welfare. And it is a humiliating truth, established 
by the history of civilized man in all ages, that those who labor 
to enlighten public opinion, and direct it to the great ends of hu- 
man happiness, are regarded with less favor than the mere pre- 
tenders to philanthropy who beguile mankind of their sympathy 
and confidence, with a view to the attainment of their own selfish 
designs. 
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One who appeals to the passions, prejudices, and immediate 
wants of men, is sure to arrest their attention, and obtains an 
audience in every community. While he who proposes to enlighten 
the understanding, and correct the errors and vices of a people, 
finds them too much engaged to listen to instruction, and like 
those who were bidden to the marriage feast, with one consent they 
make excuse, and turn away: one to his farm, another to his 
merchandise. 

The common mind is aceustomed to a certain depth of thought, 
and within that range it may act with intelligence and vigor; but 
it recoils from the investigation of the profound truths of philoso- 
phy, and even questions the existence of all truth which is not 
comprehended within the narrow bounds of its own observation. 
This apparent disinclination to enlarge the circle of knowledge by 
the investigation of philosophic truths should not be attributed, 
however, to a defective organization of the mind: it proceeds from 
a defective education, and the circumstances within which the indi- 
vidual acts his part in the social drama. 

In our own country, every year is productive of new pursuits, of 
change in the habits and social relations of the people — and the 
present period is marked by peculiarities which distinguish it from 
all preceding times. We are in the midst of a great revolution. 
Mankind have ceased in some measure to wage war against each 
other, and are uniting in one mighty effort to conquer nature, and 
subjugate its laws and physical properties to their dominion. This 
is praiseworthy. It is in obedience to the divine injunction, deliv- 
ered to man in the day of his creation; and again reiterated after 
his expulsion. Already much has been achieved. Steam and 
machinery have done much to relieve the wants of man, and en- 
crease his comforts; but we verily believe that we have as yet only 
reached the threshold of discovery and conquest. But these new ac- 
quisitions have not relieved man from labor, nor were they designed 
for that end. Thus far, they have served chiefly as incitements to 
a greater degree of industry, and seem, indeed, to demand more 
vigilance in the affairs of business, than was formerly required. 
The world is on its mareh: onward is the cry; and woe to him that 
falls in the rear, for none can stop to help him, without losing 
their own places in the advancing columns. We would not chec}; 


this mighty movement: but, with a view to sustaining its strength, 
and securing all the benefits which it promises to bestow, we would 
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guard the weak points which are occasioned, and exposed by rea- 
son of its rapid progress. 

Intelligence and morality, quickened by the principleswf Chris- 
tianity, are elements essential to the advancement and support of 
civilization; and if these be deficient, no acquisition of wealth, or 
of knowledge in physical science, can supply their defects. 

It is generally admitted, we believe, that intellectual and moral 
improvements do not keep pace with the physical improvements 
of the day; and it is even believed, by many, that in this respect, 
there is a retrograde movement. Now, whether these opinions be 
correct or not, they relate to a subject which claims the highest 
consideration of all who feel an interest in the social condition 
of man. 

Owing to the rapid progress of the times much of the learning, 
which the man of forty years acquired in his youth, is obsolete ; 
and if he should possess a desire for knowledge, books are multi- 
plied so rapidly that he finds it impossible to keep up with the 
press, though he may confine his reading to but one branch of 
knowledge. But should his time be employed in active business, 
he finds no opportunity for study, and is compeiled to abandon 
every source of information except the newspapers of the day; and 
although it must be admitted that this, in our country, is an essen- 
tial department of literature, yet its natural and obvious tendency 
is to limit the mind to superficial and narrow views. But this is 
not the only objection to newspaper literature: the facts in which it 
deals are not always collected with sufficient regard to truth, and 
are sometimes false through design; the arguments and deductions 
of newspaper writers are generally designed to place their subjects 
in either the most favorable or odious light; and, indeed, all, except 
a few, and those generally of little merit, profess-to espouse and 
advocate but one side of a cause. Thus pledged to their patrons, 
they are continually tempted to suppress or deny all facts and ar- 
guments, that are calculated to expose their weak points; and all 
must admit that few individuals are capable of resisting temptation 


when placed in a position so perilous. 

It cannot be doubted that the crude and disingenuous character 
of newspaper literature is calculated to contract the mind, and de- 
teriorate the moral sense cf individuals, who look mainly to that 
source for information. But, in making this declaration, we are 
not to be understood as desiring to depreciate the value of the 
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newspaper press, as a social agent. It is an essential element of 
all free governments; and not less essential to the progressive im- 
provement of the age. But we are persuaded that as an intellect- 
ual and social agent, it is totally incompetent to supply the wants 
which arise from the peculiar condition of the times. These wants 
can only be met by Periodical Literature, as distinguished from 


the newspaper department. 

The office and economy of that department of literature denom- 
inated ‘‘periodical’’ have not received that consideration which the 
subject would seem to deserve. We needa department of literature 
which shall occupy a place between the voluminous works whose 
doctrines often become obsolete before they reach the light, and, 
the newspaper that is compiled, published, read, and destroyed in 
the same day. Such a department properly organized, and con- 
ducted with talent and fidelity, would combine all the substantial 
advantages of an extensive library with the most solid, and, in some 
respect, the most useful information derived from newspapers. A 
skilful and well judging reviewer, by reducing the substance of a 
volume to the compass of a few pages, enables the common reader 
to comprehend the objects and design of the author without incur- 
ring the expense of purchasing the book, or loss of time in its 
perusal. Besides, if reviews were liberally encouraged they would 
exert a healthfu! influence over the literary taste and pursuits of 
the community, by banishing from the shops much of the worth- 
less trash that now occupies so large a space in the literature of 
the day. 

The journalist who publishes monthly has time to collect and 
arrange his matter with care; he keeps himself thoroughly ad- 
vised, through the medium of the newspapers, of all the important 
incidents of the times, and by comparing the statements and ar- 
guments of all parties, is enabled to form a just opinion of the po- 
licy, commerce, and economy of the country; and also to correct 
the errors, in fact and argument, which are urged upon public 
notice through the newspaper press. 

This department of literature bears a relation to the general 
subject similar to that which labor saving machinery sustains to 
the producers of raw material, and the consumers at large of ma- 
nufactured commodities- And it is worthy of remark that its in- 
troduction, every where, has been met by a similar exhibition of 
coldness and neglect on the part of the community. This how- 
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ever, is but natural, and must be set down as an item in the cata- 
logue of difficulties to be encountered and overcome by all who 
undertake to benefit mankind by introducing new doctrines or new 
pursuits which conflict with the established order of society. 

Our readers will perceive that these observations are not ap- 
plicable to that class of periodicals which conform to the popular 
taste: these are regarded as gems and flowers of polite literature 
and are hailed with wellcome whithersoever they appear. The 
social wants to which we have alluded, demand a different order 
of literature, and a different class of men to conduct it. A lit- 
erature germinating in American soil, and growing up with Ame- 
rican institutions, developing its flowers to deligit, and its fruit to 
strengthen and sustain us in our onward march to that glorious 
destiny which awaits the nation. A literature, which, like the at- 
mosphere, shall pervade every part of the land—vitalizing the 
minds, and refining the morals of all its inhabitants, of every de- 
gree. A socializing literature that shall make intelligence and 
virtue the test of respectability—harmonizing philosophy with re- 
ligion, and subjecting the minds and hearts of the people to their 
combined influence. 

But such a literature can never be established so long as writers 
and publishers study to gratify the uncultivated and perverted 
taste of the million. It requires the learning of a Johnson, the 
genius of a Macaulay, and the enthusiasm of a Luther, to correct 
the popular taste, and build up an American literature upon its 
true foundation. This great work demands the labor of minds 
which comprehend the subject of social economy in all its depart- 
ments and bearings. It calls for men of heroic minds, who, fear- 
less of popular prejudice, and scorning the popularizing policy of 
the times, dare to act up to their own great conceptions of indi- 
vidual and social destiny. It claims the encouragement and sup- 
port of the patriot, who cheerfully devotes his life to the glory of 
his country. And, withal, it invokes the co-operation of the phi- 
lanthropist, who toils for the beneflt of humanity and looks for 
his own reward in the happiness which mankind derive frow his 
labors. 
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Articte II. 


Our Country’s Good. 

With a deep concern for the welfare of our country, and a 
thorough conviction that its interests require a change in the 
policy of our government, the writer has penned the following 
pages: 

There are few men whose actual] experience ought to have en- 
abled them to form a more correct judgment. How far those op- 
portunities have been profitably used, he is of course not a proper 
judge.—With the same, no doubt, any ordinarily intelligent mind, 
would have made out a better case. But the evidences presented 
to the writer by his transactions, his travels and observations, 
have been such as to cause him most anxiously to wish, that by a 
sort of Daguerreotype operation, he could transfer to other minds 
the very views which have been imprinted on his owh. To at- 
tempt now to interest the public in a subject, which has become 
so stale and threadbare, that the very sight of a caption to an es- 
say on the subject of protection is sufficient to prevent its being 
read, requires some boldness. Disheartening indeed then, is the 
feeling, with which the writer makes this effort—as he is aware, 
that nothing short of a treatise of fatiguing length for the or- 
dinary reader can cover the necessary ground to a proper com- 
prehension of the subject. And while every reader will believe, 
that the subject has been long exhausted—that no new view can 
be presented, how can it be hoped that he will take hold of such 
a piece as this. Or rather, the reader thus far will say—how un- 
reasonable is it in any writer now, to suppose that he can hope 
any further to interest the public mind on the subject. It is al- 
most unreasonable to hope it I admit, and yet, sensible that in- 
finite injury is resulting from the policy now being pursued, the 
mind so convinced is unhappy, if not permitted to unload itself of 
the reasons for that conviction, and to give the reasons for believ- 
ing, that a change would be beneficial; reasons possibly not 
stronger than have been given ten times over before. But 
there is one novelty in those reasons—they are founded upon in- 
cidents and events ina great measure, of actual occurrence to 
the personal knowledge of the writer, and having some interest in 
themselves, independent of the subject, to which they relate. 
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The writer knows, that all partizan arguments avail nothing 
His object is to convince the understanding by a calm, candid 
and dispassionate view of the subject. Also, he desires so to do 
it, as to be as little fatiguing as possible to the mind. With this 
object he has chosen the style of dialogue, the better to have all 
phases of the subject in its progress thoroughly examined and 
investigated. Ie has exerted himself to collect all the strongest 
arguments which he has ever heard used against protection, and 
endeavcred to answer them calmly, candidly, and dispassionately ; 
and to show the effects of the two systems in contrast. If he has 
not done justice to the Free Trade side of the question, it has 
been because he has not heardof stronger arguments to sustain it 
than he has brought forward. Tis aim has been just. 


OUR COUNTRY’S GOOD. 


Dialogue between Free Trader and Protectionist. 





F. Well, friend P., I see from the last quarter’s return of im- 
ports collected, that our treasury is in an overflowing condition— 
never was it more flourishing. Commerce, and agriculture too, 
seem to be equally thriving. Labor is bearing a fine price, pro- 
perty rising in value—never have I known our country in a more 
prosperous condition, and this too under our free trade policy, 
which you protectionists so much condemn. 

P. Iam glad, friend F., that you seem in a humor for talking 
on this subject, and as, to you, all signs seem to sustain the policy 
of free trade, you will no doubt be willing to enter calmly and dis- 
passionately into a consideration of that policy.—I profess to de- 
sire that policy which is for our country’s good—I believe you do. 
Suppose now we agree to take up this subject with a view to ascer- 
tain the truth, and not with a view to mere controversy; let us en- 
deavor as far as our natures will admit of it, to be candid, mag- 
nanimously on each side admit our errors if satisfied of them— 
and give full credit to each others arguments. 

F. Agreed! I know the power of party feeling, and how prone 
we are, in listening to the arguments of opponents, to seek mere- 
ly to controvert, and not for the truth. But your tone and manner 
indicate a sincere desire for learning the truth, and I assure you I 
am in search of it, and although sincerely of opinion, that free 
trade is the policy of wisdom, and of justice, onl that any tram- 
meling of the intercourse between nations by what you call -pro- 
tection, is not only a narrow and unjust policy—but it is in part, 
taxing one portion of our people, for the benefit of another, an 
offensive policy which I do not think the enlightened people of the 
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United States ever will sudmit to—a policy which in our age of 
progress, will soon be looked back upon as monstrous, and the 
wonder will be that enlightened men ever could have been fourd to 
favor it. Nevertheless I am disposed to give full credit to your 
patriotism and sincerity, and I will most willingly hear all you 
have to say in its favor, and promise to give full credit to any ar- 
gument you may bring forward. So let us hear what you have 
to say. 

P. To begin, and follow you backwards, I would say—If you 
are disposed to settle the question by the names of enlightened 
men who have favored the two policies, I think I can outweigh 
you.—From Washington down to Andrew Jackson, every Presi- 
dent has warmly re commended the protection of home industry— 
the fostering of domestic manufactures—and if any one of our 
Presidents has been preeminently marked for emphatically recom- 
mending it more than any other, it has been General Jackson. 

But of the men now on the political theatre, Clay, Webster, 
Fillmore, Corwin, Clayton, &c., where do you find their equals on 
your side who sustain free trade against protection. And sir, 
take any state in the Union, except South Carolina, and I think if 
you will be candid, you will allow, the weight of talent is against 
you. But this is not argument—I only say so much, in reply to 
your remark about the opinions of enlightened men. I will now 
return. and follow you from the beginning through. The present 
condition of our country furnishes, I admit, an argument appa- 
rently in your favor, because it is by the fruit that we should 
judge the tree, and there certainly is at this time a great appear- 
ance of prosperity, and I am willing to give the credit to free 
trade, unless I can show that it belongs to other causes. In 
1847-8 the famine in Ireland and short crop in England—there 
being no redundancy in Europe, gave an immense demand for 
our bread stuffs, and caused a great influx of capital upon us. 
This raised the price of all agricultural products, and so complete- 
ly drained us, that the succeeding crops have not yet brought 
; ns the prices again to theirusual mark. This is too, in some 
degree owing to the settlement of California, which has aided i 
giving a m: arket for our bread stuffs.—Another reason is, that the 
temporary prosperity caused by the events named, has given a re- 
newed impulse to rail road improvements, drawing off hands from 
being producers of bread stuffs—and by their pale gs furnish- 
ing a market. Another cause, the high price of breadstuffs, 
drew off labor from the culture of tobacco, and by causing a short 
~, produced a high price in that article, which in turn causd a 

ithdrawal of labor from breadstuffs, and tended to keep them up. 
These are the causes, which give us an apparent temporary pros- 
perity, indeed a real prosperity, except so far as it is being marred 
by the effects of free trade. 
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But that the free trade system has no agency in producing 
it, I can plainly show. If the free trade system has had 
any agency in producing it, it must be, because that system has 
so far extended our foreign demand for the products of our 
cuuntry, as to have given increased demand for home labor, and 
have returned a corresponding reward in money. Now is such the 
fact? So far from it, that although England during the last year 
has importe l of grain of all kinds about seventy two millions of 
bushels, only about six and a half millions went from the United 
States, being not half a bushel each for every farmer in our 
country. Is a market for half a bushel each, to our farmers a 
sufficient boon for destroying our own manufactories? Let us 
see what is the actual gain. Suppose the grain brought 20 cents 
per bushel more which was exported, than that which was not; 
after deducting all charges—this would be a gain of ten cents 
to every farmer, as compensation to him for breaking down his 
manufactories at home. Would you call this an equivalent for 
throwing hundreds of thousands of men and women out of em- 
ployment, and for giving up our market for manufactures 
to England, to which our own manufacturers ought to be en- 
titled ’ 

F. But you take our export of breadstuffs only—there is our 
cotton, tobacco, and other products, altogether reaching perhaps 
to one hundred and fifty millions of dollars. 

P. I take bread stuffs only, because that class of exports and 
provision are alone affected by the free trade system—all other 
demands were the same heretofore as now, and are taxed in the 
same way, I mean essentially—Tobacco is taxed about seventy 
two cents per pound now, and was taxed no more heretofore. 
Cotton is not taxed, and has not been for a long time—not since 
the competition of our own manufacturers, produced by home pro- 
tection, became so close, that the English government saw that 
every weight carried by their manufacturing interest must be 
thrown off to give their manufacturers an advantage over ours— 
To this protection, is the cotton planter indebted, for the repeal 
of the tax on cotton in England—and to the same protection con- 
tinued to 1846 are our agriculturists indebted for the repeal of the 
Corn and Navigation Laws—because every year our manufacturers 
were trenching upon the custom of theirs. 

F. Do I understand you then to say, that the heavier we tax 
England, the more we incline her to take the tax from us? 

P. Not the more we incline her—but the more we force her. 
As to any inclination of England to favor us, or to do any thing 
except for her own interest, in her intercourse with us, he must be 
green indeed who can believe it. The United States furnish a 
better market for England than any other country on earth—al- 
most equal to all her other markets. And she would make us be- 
lieve that of late she has imbibed a great love for us—but it is the 
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love which the wolf has for the lamb. It is mathematically de- 
monstrable, that the repeal of the tax on cotton, as well as of the 
corn and navigation laws, has been forced on England, by the 
protection which we gave to our own manufacturers. Let her, 
England, sufficiently prostrate them, and she can then reinstate 
her corn Jaws and cotton tax. 

F. You tell me, we only exported last vear to England 
and a half millions of bushels of grain. Why, are you not mis- 
taken, wlien you say slie imported seventy two millions. 

P. I have not seen an official report on the subject, and I venture 
the statement upon the authority of the newspapers, but I presume 
it to be correct, as I know France, the countries on the Baltic, the 
Mediterranian and the Black Sea, can undersell us, and unless in 
case of short crops in Europe, we can have no reliance on supply- 
ing England with bread stuffs. And in fact of averge years, 
England can nearly supply herself, and wants very little’ from 
abroad. 

F. According to your view then, the repeal of the corn laws 
of England was of no advantage to us. 

P. About the same advantage which a man’s corn crib is to 
his hogs, where he can afford but a nubbin a day to each, barelv 
enough to keep life in them, but enough to keep them always 
squealing about the pen; whereas if they had not this nubbin to 
hope for, they would go into the woods, rely on themselves, and 
get fat upon roots and the mast. In a word, the repeal of the 
English corn laws has held out . false hope to us, which never 
has, and never can be realized, because, if there is any demand 
to supply, the inhabitants of the Baltic, Mediterranean and Black 
Sea countries are nearer than we are, can sooner meet the de- 
mand, and can do it cheaper. The repeal of the corn laws is of 
no value to us whatever. If I could have my way, I would prefer 
that they should be reenacted to-morrow, as then we would not be 
deceived by a shadow as now—where there is no good really re- 
sulting. 

F. But are you not mistaken about those people being able to 
undersell us in England, we having so boundless an extent of fer- 
tile country, and land so cheap—Whereas their country is repre- 
sented to be very poor, and the land very high. Labor is cheap 
to be sure, but does that balance our greater fertility of soil, and 
cheapness of land ? 

P. There is no arguing against facts. —You may find reasons 
why it ought not te be so, but they fail against facts—it is so be- 
yond all doubt. In 1849 I crossed the German Ocean, from Edin- 
burgh to Hamburg with a Scotch merchant, going there to buy 
wheat. On the day after his arrival he informed me he had pur- 
chased a cargo, of first quality, to be shipped from Bremen to 
Glasgow at a cost of twenty nine shillings sterling per quarter of 
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cight bushels—being about eighty cents per bushel. At the same 
time wheat was worth more than this price in New York. Labor 
and living are very cheap in those grain furnishing countries, and 
over-balance our cieaper, and richer Jand. Of this you may form 
some idea from the following fact: I met in Prussia with a very 
intelligent American officer who had been sent to Sweden to ex- 
amine the various specimens of iron there, with a view to obtain 
the best for making artillery. He told me that he had obtained 
very good board in the interior of Sweden, I think, for one dollar 
anda half perweek. If board can be had which an American officer 
would call good, for one dollar anda half per week, what ought to be 
the cost of acommon laborer’s fare? And what then the wages when 
those laborers hardly ever use meat at all—but live on potatoes 
und other vegetables? It is true, the country taking the whole 
continent, is naturally very poor—it is two thirds of it based on 
a bed of gravel; but it is so highly manured, and so minutely 
cultivated, that poor as it is naturally, it produces more than our 
rich Jand on an average. 

F. Then you would give up the foreign market for our bread 
stuffs, and destroy our commerce. What would become of our 
commerce, if we were to have this trade cut off ¢ 

P. Whatever commerce we have now, we had before the repeal 
of the corn laws, and the same we would have, very nearly, if they 
were reenacted—But what does it amount to? All the ships nes- 
cessary to transport six and a half millions of bushels of grain, 
if our ships did it all, and made six trips a year, 1t woul ld not give 
employment to one hundred ships. But it is not to be . presumed, 
if the corn laws were reinstated, that it would destroy all this com- 
merce. England requires a certain amount of food, whether her 
corn laws exist or not. It is true, that the cheaper food is the 
more of it will be consumed; but the facts as at present existing 
show that any such increase inures very little to our benefit, and 
if half were left, it would only throw fifty ships out of employ- 
ment, and these would find more than an equivalent business in 
transporting bread stuffs and provisions from New Orleans to the 
manufacturing states, provided our manufactures were to receive 
the protection necessary to put them all in full operation again. 
Give such protection, and I would not exchange then the market, 
which would be created for the agriculturist by the little state of 
Rhode Island, for all the demand of Great Britain which we can 
supply. 

F. I confess, I cannot see how you can make that out. 

P. ‘Thus: there are probably fifty —9y manufacturers in 
Rhode Island, when their factories are all in operation. These 
will consume in bread ten bushels of grain poor per annum; they 
will consume half a pound of meat per day (1 ib is the estimate 
in the West) say 200 Ib in Rhode Island per annum. The esti- 
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mate is that it takes 10 bushels of grain to make 100 th of meat 
so that in meat each hand would consume 20 bushels grain, and in 
bread 10 bushels, making 30, or, one million five hundred thousand 
bushels which they would require. Now, stop one half of the fac- 
tories, as I presume is now very nearly the case. You turn 25, 
0O0U manufacturers in Rhode Island into agriculturists—these will on 
an average each produce 200 bushels of grain (in the West S00 is 
common ) here would be five millions of bushels produced, which if 
the manufacturers had other employment would not be, and is a 
market to that extent lost to the agriculturist elsewhere, besides 
what the producers consume, which added to said 5,000,000 make 
6,500,000 equal to the wholeEnglish demand. But Rhode Island has 
not one tenth of all the manufacturers of the United States. And 
then bear in mind, if you stop the factories, you stop the miners who 
supply them with fuel, and in the iron region the ore diggers, and 
various dependents of all kinds, ramificd beyond the conception 
of almost any man. It would be very safe to say that by a pro- 
per protection we should create a market ten times as great as 
that estimated for Rhode Island—and ten times that we have now 
with England, for bread stuffs. And we would not lose the mar- 
ket which we have with England, for it is dire necessity which has 
made her repeal her corn laws—it was necessary to sustain her 
manufacturers. And while by protecting our own manufacturers 
we should make a home market equal to ten times that which we 
find in England, we should be no worse off in regard to that mar- 
ket. 

F. I think you largely over-estimate the market to be created 
by our manufacturers, even if protected to the utmost extent of 
their wishes. But does not this word protection carry injustice 
on its very face. What does it mean but the balance of the com- 
munity shall submit to be taxed by the manufacturers, in order to 
enable those manufacturers to sustain a competition with foreigners, 
which they cannot do without this tax. Now is there not some- 
thing unreasonable in the very nature of the demand? I think 
when we have already submitted to this tax beyond the necessity 
of the revenue for twenty or thirty years, to help those manufact- 
urers along, if they cannot now stand alone, they ought to fall. I 
think Mr. McDuffie of South Carolina in his speech, known as the 
forty bale speech most triumphantly exposed the operation of the 
tariff, and I do not think any man has ever to my satisfaction 
answered that speech. 

P. I forgot the grounds he took in that speech. 

F. Why they were—that if we levied a tax on the consumer to 
sustain the manufacturer, it is no better than to put your hands 
into the pocket of the consumer, and rob him of this tax to pay 
it to the manufacturer. And he illustrated it thus: Suppose A 
ships 40 bales of cotton to England, and lays out the proceeds in 
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goods, which he brings back, and the government charges one- 
fourth of those goods or 20 per. cent. tariff—is the government not 
taking one-fourth of his cotton from him—or ten bales, to put in 
the pockets of the manufacturer in order to enable him to compete 
with the English manufacturers ? 

D oT ean wane ates teen off cane te tee open 

P. The advantage your party have of ours in the argument on 
this question, is that all your positions are superficially plausible, 
and admit of being so imposingly presented, that the delusion 1s 
very strong, and taken in without an effort of the mind—whereas 


the refutation requires a power of thought, which every man is 
not capable of.— 

F. A generous admission. Be assured the stronger the truth, 
the more casily it is seen, and where an effort of the mind is ne- 
cessary to controvert apparent facts, it is strong evidence that the 
apparent facts are true facts. 

P. Yes, [ recollect an old gentleman, whose son after return- 
ing from college, undertook to refute the old man’s previously 
fixed notions, that the sun revolved around the earth, and to prove 
to him that the earth revolved around the svn once a year, and 
turned around upon its own axis every twenty four hours. The 
ld man jumped up out of his chair, seized his cane, and would 
have laid It well upon his son’s back, if he had not eSCa] ed—the 
old man crying out to him—‘*tAnd this is the co lege honsen:se 
you have been learning, is it? Dont I see the sun rise every 


morning, pass over my head, and set at night, and dont I see 
] 1 at night, as in 


every thing standing as straight up on the eartl 
the day, and would not every thing tumble off if the earth were to 
turn round’ This is the nonsense I have been paying my money 
for you to learn, is it?’? Now, the old man’s notions were cer- 


tainlv more palpably comprehensible than his son’s—and took 


tain! 
much less thought—1 ut you will not contend therefore that they 
were the most correct, and vet I think I can show that the old man 
Was as near right as Mr. McDuffie. 

There is a certain revenue required by our government for 
jts support. This must be raised by a tariff on goods imported, 
or by mM direct tax. As every man voluntarily pays his part of the 
tux who buvs the goods, as the tariff has to be added to the price 
paid il England for the goods, this is found more agreeable and 
s mpl . than to send the tax gatherer into every man’s house. 
Now, when Mr. McDuffie sold his forty bales, and bought goods 
rroceeds, say 82000 worth, on his arrival in the United 


ad 


with the pre 7 
e had to pay S500 duty. This he added to the price of 
, r } 


States, h 
the goods, making the amount $2000, for which with charges and 


Ai 
, ) ] 
dollar—all that he 


nrofits he sold them, and he did not lose a 


et 


ot the goods as he used himself—and he had ho right to complain 
of this, unless in this way he paid more than he would have had 


could complain of was the tarifl which he had to pay on so much 
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to pay, by direct taxation for the support of government. If 
more revenue was raised by the tariff than was necessary for the 
support of government, then of the excess he had a right to com- 
plain, and of no more. Now let us suppose that 2U per cent. 
would suffice for the support of government—but that thirty would 
be required to give sufficient protection to our manufacturers. In 
this case, Mr. McDuffie would be aggrieved ten per cent. unless 
he was otherwise benefitted to a greater amount. ‘To determine 
this, I will endeavor to make out an account current. We will sup- 
pose Mr. McDuffie a planter raising 000 bales of 500 tb each— 
and working one hundred hands, and that in his family he con- 
sumes annually $3000 worth of foreign goods. Dy his view he pays an 
unjust tax of ten per cent. or $30U per annum. but by paying 
this tax, he keeps all our factories going, and keeps in employ- 
ment at least two hundred thousand manufacturers, say one third 
of all who would otherwise be thrown out, and have to engage in 
agriculture. These 200,000 men would on an average in the West, 
where they probably would go, raise 500 bushels of grain each, 
besides what they would consume. This would be one hundred 
millions of bushels. Besides which, they are now supporting 
themselves, and are not customers as before to the farmer—giving 
a demand for 30 bushels each, or six millions of bushels, equal to 
the market, within a fraction, which we now find with England 

besides the one hundred millions to spare which must find a mar- 
ket somewhere. Where will you find it? It comes in at any rate 
to compete with the general surplus, causes a glut, and brings 
down the whole produce of the country in price. The conse- 
quence will be that the labor employed in raising breadstuffs will 
seek other employment, and much of it go to raising cotton. 
When down comes the price of cotton. Now, to he exceedingly 
reasonable, I will presume a very small effect, say that the bring- 
ing of this labor from manufacturing into agriculture will cause 
only a decline of half a cent per pound. I really believe it would 
be two cents per pound—but say half a cent. This is two dollars 
and a half per bale, or $1250 whieh he loses by failing to pro- 
tect the manufacturers, while to protect them it only cost $300— 
leaving a clear balance against him of $950. And this is on the 

: :' 


supposition, that the tariff is all added to the price of the goods 


and is so much lost to the consumer. Dut experience prov es such 
not to be the fact. When a tariff is laid, the inereased price in 

of increased tariff for the 
first year. But every year this price diminishes, and in a few 
years the coods SO tariffed become cheaper than bef re the tariff 
was laid. ‘This is the result of the competition created by pro- 
tection. Ido not venture this as a mere opinion—it is history 
—the archives of our country will prove it to be the fact. And | 
venture to say, that but for the home competition, created by th 
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fostering of our own manufacturers, we would at this time be pay- 
ing to England for every thing we get of her a price much 

rreater than we are paying, which would equal double the tariff 
vur manufacturers ask for. 

KF. What do they ask for—what tariff will satisfy them. 

P. They ask an increase which would not be felt—the nation 
in twelve months could find every thing as cheap as it is now. 
They ask only fair play in their own market. They want a small 
addition, but they more need guarding against fraud than they do 
an increase of the tariff. The ad valorem system of levying 
duty, seems to be equitable—but it is not so. It is a system 
which generates corruption to an enormous extent, because the in- 
voice of the importer is in general the guide as to value. It is so 
invariably unless the appraisers are ab le to detect fraud, and it is 
not once in twenty times that the appraiser is so accurate a judge 
as to know the value, and the invoice has to be taken as the 
guide. ‘This invoice is made out at from 35} per cent. to fifty 
per cent. under the actual cost of the goods to enter them by 
and a different invoice is sent to sell by. That the importer has 
to swear to the invoice amounts to nothing. If our own citizens 
ure too scrupulous to perjure themselves, there are foreign tools 
enough who will do it. Our own citizens generally will not— 
hence most of the foreign goods are now sent by the foreign ma- 
nufacturers to resident agents here, whose scruples are not in their 
way. These agents have now almost monopolized the importing 
business—driving our own honest merchants out of it. I went 
in April 1849 to England, in the Canada with 103 passengers, of 
which number about 100 were resident agents in New York of 
foreign manufacturers, and [ recollect of but one single native 
American importing merchant among the — rs. 

These agents who make fraudulent entries of their goods, can 
afford to sell them to our own merchants ot Pot than they can 
import them, ‘We are thus not only cheated out of our revenue, 
hut have a set of foreign factors to displace our own honest mer- 
chants—not only taking the bread from our manufacturers, but 
from our honést merchants too. ‘This is abominable.’ 

F. Well, what remedy would you propcse ‘ 

P. I would agree upon an ad valorem duty, as a basis for a 
apecitic duty. Fix any duty deemed reasonable by existing values 
then by those values, iix a specific duty on every species of goods. 
So mi: iny cents pé r squ ire yard upon cottons, wool ns, silks «e. 
of certain weights, and fineness &c.—so much on pig iron, bar 
iron, rail road iron Ke. ‘Then there will be but little room for 
fraud, and then the home manufacturer will have a fair chance 
—but not under the present system. ‘Take the last specitic duties 
before the tariff was changed as the guide. That tariff worked 

+h h; 


well. You cannot make a specific tariff without objection. You 
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must range every thing into classes, and in doing so the ad valo- 
rem principle wili necessarily in some degree be varied from, but 
the variance will be occasional only, whereas by the ad valurem 
plan there is fraud throughout. The bribery offered for perjury 
by the ad valurem system, is enough to banish every thing like 
morality er honesty from the importing merchant. It is bad 
policy—it is introducing the dry-rot of corruption into all the 
transactions of the country. 

F. You-seem to have made this subject a study—I confess I 
am not prepared to meet all your arguments, but I will hunt up 
Mr. Walker’s report, and it perhaps will furnish me with answers. 
‘There is no subject where more can be said on both sides, than 
this one on the tariff. 

P. As to Mr Walker—if we are to estimate him by the truth 
of his prognostics, in regard to the effect of his policy on our ex- 
ports, I should suppose his authority would be of little weight. 
Such was his sanguine view of the effects of reducing the tariff in 
1846, that he estimated our exports in consequence thereof as 
follows—viz: for 1848, $222,289,852—1849, $329,950, 0¢3— 
1850, $488,445,046. Whereas our actual exports were for those 
several years $152,054,121—$132,666,955 134,900,565. In 
1847, they were more on account of the famine in Ireland—but 
for the last three years, notwithstanding the high price of cotton, 
there has been no material increase, but on thezcontrary, as com- 
pared with our population, a falling off. Of what value then are 
the estimates of a man who shows himself so utterly ignorant of 
the effects of his own policy upon the trade of our country. 

I admit there is much to be said on both sides—but there are 
some self-evident propositions, which I think you will admit, that 
are conclusive in favor of such a tariff as will maintain our home 
manufacturers in fair competition with the foreign. 

Ist. As the object of free trade is to find a market for our 
produce, where we obtain our supplies—if we can make that mar- 
ket at home, there is no reason why we should not obtain our sup- 
plies at home, if to be had on as advautageous terms as abroad. 
I think I have heretofore shown that a reasonable specific tariff 
will enable us to do this. 

2nd. By making a market at home, which we do by withdraw- 
ing a portion of our redundant farming population from that pur- 
suit, and putting them to manufacturing, we create a market 
which is all our own, the supplying of which belongs to ourselves, 
and where foreigners cannot interfere with us. But while our con- 
sumption of near two hundred millions of foreign goods, gives 
England the means of buying seventy odd millions of dollars 
worth of bread stuffs—we only get the supplying of six millions 
five hundred thousand dollars worth of this. Encourage our own 
manufacturers, and they will furnish an equal market to you for 
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bread stuffs, and this markot of $72,000,009 will be all our own, 
and not S6,9U0U,UUU of it. 
div Aecide al ITE te »g ill CASI aliv cive - ¢ 
edly. stecidental circumstances Will occasionally give us @ 


high price abroad for our bread stuffs—this stimulates us to extra- 
vagance that year, and the habit then acquired is continued, so 


a 
= 


that we consume a vast amount of foreign goods over what our 
exports will pay for, as this year this excess is, 1 see, estimated to 
amou) it to about sixty millions of dollars; and thus periodically 
about every twelve or fifteen years we have a crash, wluch spreads 
ruin over our whole country. If we dealt at home, this could not 
happen, for however extravagant an individual might be, his 
money being spent at home remains in the country, and no such 
crash could occur. He may fail, but his failure does not effect 
the country. 

4thly. Home manufactures give employment to a vast amount 
of labor which otherwise would be idle as to women and children, 
und their earnings add vastly to the national wealth.” ) 

These four classes of facts you cannot deny. But you are tired 
of the subject no doubt, and we will drop it—I go to morrow to 

county, if you are not engaged, 1 have a spare seat in 

my buggy—the journey will be a pleasant one, and I think you 
will be gratified by the trip—will you go? 


F. Yes, with pleasure. 





*) Insllustration of this fact, I will relate an Incident of travel. Many years 
since, travelling in the county of Henderson in the state of Kentucky, | stayed 
all night near a place called **Harpshead,” from the sticking of a robber’s head 
upon a pole at the forks of a road there, after the robber had been shot. My 
host was a Mr. M Here I saw all his children at night picking cotton 
trom the seed, except one, who was spinning on the spinning wheel. ‘This waa 
primitive condition of things, which I had not seen since I was a child. Upon 
inquiry I found that each had picked about two ounces of cotton each night— 
this made about three fourths of a pound - week+cotton being 8 cents per 
pound, this would have been one cent per ni 
cost nothing. The spinning met with about an caval reward. To me it seemed 
an utter waste of labor, and | so stated to Mr. M———-., telling him that he could 
ton which any of his family could pick of an evening. 
‘ver,said he, is not ny way of calculating 





ght, had the raising of the cotton 


for one cent buy all the ex , 
Perhaps you mi y;he replied—that howe, 
I need so many yards of cotton for my family—my boys can raise this cottor 

iny daughters can spin and weave it, and I do not feel the cost. I raise my own 
cows, continued a M., and tan their hides for leather—and my boys make our 
shoes—my she furnish w ol, which my family card, spin, and weave into 
cloth. and m a into clothes, and they knit our socks, and stockings—and our 
hats and bonnets too we could make, but as yetdo not. **Nowstranger,*‘ continued 
the old man—‘*when aman can inake all he wants at home, and has something 
to spare to sell, I guess he is doing pretty well—I have money lent out to many 
of my neighbors, who think I am a fool for my way of getting along—and may 
be I am. but I want all mv children to be fools like me, and make all at home 
will be always independent, and can hold up their heads 
thought I, here is a case, an extreme one to be sure, 
“al policy of a government to arrive at national 


they can-—then they 
against the world.?? Now 
as strongly illustrative of the re 
wealth as can be given. 
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Next Day. — Scene in the Wilderness in county, a few 
miles from the Ohio. 

F. What have you here—iron ore? 

P. Yes, we will alight, and examine it. About a month ago 
I got a neighbour to come with me here and bring a boy of fifteen 
years of age, who from Eleven o’clock until an hour by sun dug 
up this ore, estimated to be at least two tons. It is very rich and 
pure; has been analysed and reported to yield 65 per Cent of iron. 
The regular vein is two feet thick, and over it, is ball ore, about 
six inches thick. I am satisfied from the work of this boy that an 
able, grown man could dig five tons in a day. 

F. Why, it ought to be exceedingly valuable. Why do you 
not have it worked ? 

P. Iwill answer you that query on our return home. Let us 
now continue our ride (entering the buggy and driving on). Ob- 
serve now, as we go along, you will see this ore on all the hills 
over which we pass. 

F. Yes, I see—from the signs I would judge there was a great 
quantity here. But what is this in the hill side here? A coal bank? 
( Driving up to it. ) 

P. Now get down, and let us go in and examine it (alighting). 

F. Gods! What a sight—what splendid coal! You seem just 
to have opened it. Why do you not work it? And is it through 
all those surrounding hills? 

P. Yes, sir. And here in this valley, of about fifty acres, you 
might set fifty founderies, factories, or establishments of any kind, 
for working which coal is required, and they would have a never 
ending supply of coal. 

F. Well, is this coal and the iron ore you showed me also, not 
each very valuable? How far are they apart? 

P. About two miles; but they may possibly be found together 
in some of those hills. As to their value, I cannot speak, except 
by reference to such property which I have seen in Scotland. Near 
Glasgow a nobleman owns an iron ore bank, from which he allows 
three large iron furnaces to supply themselves at two shillings and 
six pence per ton. I estimate that the vein of iron which I shewed 
you, will yield one ton and a half to the square yard—which at the 
price aforesaid, would be about 80 cents per square yard, or four 
thousand dollars per acre. I was at the Monkwearmouth Coal- 
mines in England, from which they raised coal eighteen hundred 
feet, from a vein only six inches thicker than this. That land 
could not be purchased for a thousand pounds an acre ($5000). 
I was at coal mines in Saxony, at Zwacow, where the vein was 
very thick, where a sale had been made but a short time before, 
at fifty four thousand dollars per acre. 

F. Well; but this ought to be valuable here; is it not? 

P. On the Ohio, a few miles from us, some small sales have 
been made, equaling about sixteen hundred dollars per acre, for 
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supplying steam boats. But, I have seen one single iron estab- 
lishment in New-Castle upon Tyne which consumed more coal, 
than all the steam boats use from this yard just named, which is 
about one thousand bushels daily. And the Monkwearmouth coal 
pits deliver about twenty five thousand bushels per day from a 
depth of 1800 feet. Here our rail roads run into the pit, and the 
cars are loaded by the men who dig the coal. Let iron establish- 
ments, to a sufficient extent, or cotton factories, be erected, and 
in comparison with the demand for them, the steam boat demand 
would hardly be worth noticing. 

F. Well, why are they not established ? 

P. I will explain as we return. Now besides iron and coal— 
there is here potter’s clay for making earthen ware — fire clay — 
the best building rock, and every material which manufacturers can 
ask—all standing idle. — But it is getting late. Let us return to 
our lodging house, on our way home, and we will talk about this 
matter. 

F. Well, you told me you had seen rail-road iron on its way to 
Pittsburg, to be laid an the rail-roads there, which was imported 
from England. How is it possible that they can bring rail-road 
iron 3000 miles across the ecean, thence 2000 miles up the Mis- 
sissippi and Ohio, paying freights, charges, duties, and insurance, 
and undersell such advantages as you have here. 

P. That is a very natural question, and it was to make you 
ask that question, that ] was induced to ask you to take this ride 
with me. And J will endeavor to answer it. 

The requisites for manufacturing to advantage are: 

1st. A market. 2d. Material. 8rd. Capital. 4th. Labor. 
5th. Cheap Living. 6th. Experience. —The 1st. we have at our 
doors; the 2nd and 5th also. The 3rd we have not. The 4th will 
always follow the balance, because if we had it not at home, it 
would take but twenty days to get it from abroad; but we have it 
in abundance at home. ‘The 6th is the result of time, and natu- 
rally follows upon a continuance of the other five, in uninterrupted 
combination for a long period. Now capital, of all the ingredients, 
is the most essential for success—to be sure— capital is of no use 
without the balance. But the balance are of no use Without ca- 
pital. Capital is the substratum. Now where does Capital come 
from? It is in the hands of men noted generally for their eaution, 
and Who only let it go for investment, where experience shews, it 
is sure to return a certain per centage annually. It will not do 
to tell such men, When a depression occurs in the market, which 
cuts off dividends—‘‘Oh, this is but temporary; have patience, and 
in a year or two there will be a reaction, when you will more than 
regain all that you are now losing.”” This is all nonsense to them. 
They want their dividends, and if they do not get them regularly, they 
will sell out their stock, and thus they add to the very evil they com- 
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plain of. In England the judicious manage thus. A joint stock 
company is created. By the best calculations its dividends will be 
7% per cent, but capitalists are satisfied with 5. If 7} are made, 
25 are laid by as a safety fund, and invested in government stocks, 
and 5 are divided. While things move smoothly, the 7} continue 
to be made, and the safety fund rapidly increases. Put in time 
markets become depressed, and the business is unprofitable, yiclds 
nothing. But the dividends continue regularly the same to the 
share holders who are paid their five per cent out of the safety 
fund, and unless the low prices continue an unusual! time, this 
safety fund suffices to bridge over them, and the capitalist rests 
content to continue his funds in the investment. 


There seldom happens in England one of those explosions, so 
common with us, every twelve or fifteen years, when our imports 
have for a period of years so far overbalanced our exports, that 
the difference has to be sent off in specie, finally producing such a 
collapse, as to ruin almost the whole country. No such can occur 
in England, being the chief manufacturer for the balance of the 
world; the balance of the world, who do not protect sufficiently their 
own manufacturers, are tributary to her, and her capital 1s always 
on the increase. But her rail road manias do some times bring 
her into difficulties. In 1849 an explosion of this kind occurred. 
A man by the name of Hudson, who obtained the name of railroad 
king, from the influence which he had obtained, had years before 
gotten the control of some important railroad, which was profitable, 
and paid ten per cent. Ile urged that its extension would add to 
its profit, and he would guarantee ten per cent, as far as he was 
allowed to extend it. Ile was accordingly empowered to’ do so, 
and invited capital on those terms. It came in to any required 
extent, and the roads were extended accordingly, and an extra- 
vagance of expenditure indulged in until finally they would not pay 
ten per cent. To declare this fact, would have blown up Hudson. 
So he determined to continue declaring the ten per cent, and paid 
it out of the capital stock, hoping for an improvement. But this 
improvement did not come, and finally the whole affair necessarily 
became exposed, but not before Hudson by his apparent extraor- 
dinary talent for making rail roads yield good dividends, had ob- 
tained the control of almost every rail road in England. And 
consequently, when the crash came, it shewed the bankruptcy of 
almost every road under his control. Great, of course, was the 
confusion and temporary distress created. But the indebtedness 
was from one resident to another; not to foreigners; there was 
none the less moncy in the country. It had only changed hands, 
and the same was there to give a new impulse to business in a 
new form. The sufferers sunk under the waters; a bubble or two 
shewed where they had gone down; but the general prosperity 
floated on, there was no less depth of water. But with us, when 
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such an event happens, the water has been evaporated, the channel 
has become dry, and we are left upon sand bars to await the com- 
ing wet season. ‘This is a condition to which we are now fast 
verging, and to which no prudent government would ever subject 
the country, for nothing is easier than to avoid it. 

F. But if the substratum of manufacturing is capital, and we 
have it not, would we not be legislating in vain to force a system 
upon our country which it had no foundation for, and consequently 
was not prepared for ? 

P. I would make a foundation, sir. If the nature of the 
ground is too sandy or boggy to be built on without aid, I would 
drive down piles, until I made a solid foundation. If you have a 
city lot, favorably situated for commerce, and of great value for 
warehouses, but which is marshy, and not suitable for building on, 
will you therefore abandon it, when an outlay of ten thousand dol- 
lars will make a foundation, and build a warehouse which would be 
worth fifty thousand dollars? The capital can be created, sir, very 
easily. Give a wise protection to our manufactures, such as we 
have heretofore had, but make the duties specific, so as to avoid 
fraud. Give some assurance that this protection will be perma- 
nent, and you will find that capital will go rapidly into manufac- 
turing, and the millions which we annually send abroad will stay at 
home. Only think. In England the very ore which you have just 
seen, would bring $4000 per acre, at the rates I have named, to 
be manufactured into iron to send across the ocean, and iwo thou- 
sand miles up stream to sell to us, when we too ship them bread 

-and meat to feed the man facturers on. While this ore, and the 
coal close by it, lies measurably valueless, when all that is needed 
to make it worth as much as it is in Scotland, is to pass such laws 
as to induce the same capitalists who manufacture it there, to send 
that capital and the hands who make it there across the ocean, and 
make it here. “I would take them but twenty days to come, and 
the workmen would not lose their knowledge by crossing the ocean. 
The mere passage vf a wise law will accomplish all this. Yes, sir! 

- The American people, if they could obtain such a law on no other 

terms, would find it a cheap purchase to give one thousand mil- 
lions of dollars for it, that would be but sixty millions per annum, 
and we are now annually going in debt over this amount, which in 
that event would be saved. ‘There is no fiction in this. Tis all 
plain palpable matter of fact. 

F¥. Provided, we are willing to tax ourselves sufficiently to 
do it. 

P. Well. Let us see what this tax would amount to. I will 
take yourself for instance. What would be your part of this tax ? 
Of the suit you wear, what is the cost of what is imported? 

F. Why, my coat about $30, pants $10, vest $5. The balance 
I presume, was made at home. Oh! my cloak §40, which I have 
not on. 
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P. Very well, $45, and you do not wear out on an average 
over one suit a year. The cloak on an average will last four years. 
So add $10, making $55. Say the required duty, to support 
government, which you now pay, is 20 per cent; ten more is all 
we ask; this would be $5.50. Now, sir, would you grudge $5.50 
per annum to see such a change created, as would be by a wiser 
tarif which should start up factories in all our coal fields, and bring 
all our iron ore into value? With the same capital invested here, 
there is no reason, why our coal and iron ore should not be worth 
as much as it is in England. And it is the coal and iron ore of 
England, which is the basis of her wealth and power. We have 
ten times as much as she has, and by a policy similar to that which 
has given her this power and wealth, we could in time overtop her 
ten-fold in both. But as it is, we are mere hewers of wood and 
drawers of water for her. All the wealth of California, which right- 
fully ought to be ours, and ought to be spent at home, among our 
own manufacturers, who can as well supply their wants as Eng- 
land, only comes among us for a day, then to be shipped off to 
that country, for which our commercial cities are mere agencies, 
collecting and sending to that country all our wealth, as fast as we 
accumulate it. Oh, it is too bad, too bad! And all because our 
citizens, taking you as a sample, are unwilling to pay $5,50 per 
annum, to prevent it. Yes, if a missionary to the Hindoos, to the 
Sandwich Islands, to any foreign land, asks you for $5.50, to aid 
in his mission, your purse is open to him. If some straggling 
foreigner, pretending to have been shipwrecked, asks you for 
$5.50, you are ready to give itto him. But if you are pointed to 
magnificent founderies, furnaces, cotton factories, all standing 
still, and going to ruin, and thousands and ten thousands of your 
own fellow citizens thrown out of employment thereby; if itis made 
apparent to you that the yielding of this $5.50 per annum will 
aggrandize your country, make her independent, prosperous, and 
powerful ; all this is nothing in the scale against the $5.50. For 
all sorts of outlandish purposes, your pocket is open, but you have 
no bowels of compassion for your own country. 

This $5.50 too, is allowing the heaviest tax you claim. I say 
even for the first year it would be but the half, and in a year or 
two after, nothing. And then what benefits arise? Let one of those 
manufacturing establishments arise where they may, they make a 
market for all the neighborhood. Your corn, your hay, pork, 
butter, eggs, chickens, hire for your hands, wagons and teams, all 
at good prices, making the whole country cheerful and happy. 
Are those considerations—is your interest in them, not worth $5.50 
per year, even if it were to be all lost, and no other advantage to 
arise ? 

F. Why, I think you’re losing that calm mood with which you 
sat out, and which you promised to preserve in order to a dispas- 
sionate discussion of this subject, with a view to elicit truth. De- 
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clamation, you know, is not argument. It is the judgment, and 
not the feelings, which we are now appealing to. 

P. Perhaps I am more excited by the subject than I ought to 
be, but really it is hard, when I see as I believe, such a magnifi- 
cent promise for our country by very reasonable protection to home 
industry on the one hand, and ruin so inevitable on the other, and 
the first to be obtained at so small a ¢emporary sacrifice, indeed, 
no sacrifice at all, it is hard, I say, not to be excited. But I will 
try to avoid it, because I wish you to have all the advantage of 
your coldest judgment in the discussion of this subject. For I see 
you are so fixed in your opinions, that proof, strong as Holy Writ, 
will be required to shake them, nor do I wish to shake them except 
by evidence, too powerful to be withstood. I desire you to bring 
forward every possible objection to protection, and every argument 
in favor of free trade. Iam myself convinced, that protection is 
for our advantage. If you can show me that it is not, I wish you 
to do so, promising you most faithfully that no prejudice, or pride 
of opinion, shall interpose, to prevent my seeing and acknowledg- 
ing the truth of any fact which you give me evidence of. All I 
ask, is similar magnanimity on your part. 

F. If I could be satisfied, that this inequality in trade between 
England and ourselves, was really as you say, and that it was to 
continue, I am ready to admit, I would not be satisfied with it. 
But you admit, you do not speak from official information, but 
from Newspaper report. Now, Mr. Webster makes the imports of 
1850 about $178,000,000, and exports about $152,000,000. — 
There is but a difference of $26,000,000, not a matter to be scared 
about. 

P. Mr. Webster, I presume, includes in our exports, specie, 
which has gone out to the amount of about $20,000,000, for the 
last half year. If as much the previous half year, which I do not 
recollect, there would be a total of excess of imports over exports 
of about $66,000,000, leaving out specie. It is more probable, 
Mr. Webster speaks, as 1 am sure he does, of the trade of last 
year. My remarks apply to the estimate for this year. 

F, But you are taking the wrong road. We came in the 
other fork. 

P. It is but a little out of the way, to go by a Mr. K “a 
whose family I wish you to see. ‘This man is rather delicate for 
out-door work; his wife quite a neat, tidy woman, and he has four 
very pretty daughters anda son. Until three years ago, he was 
exceedingly poor, could hardly feed and cloth his family decently, 
until the erection of the cotton factory, which I will show you to- 
morrow. He there got employment for himself and all his family. 
He got $4 per week, his son and daughters each $2 at the start. 
Soon he was found so handy as a folder, that his wages were raised 
to $6 per week. His son’s were increased as pressman to $4, and 
his daughters became expert weavers, and made $3 per week. 
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Here was $22 per week for the family, and a cottage found them. 
The old lady did the cooking, house work, etc., the girls at night 
did their washing, and the son then cut up the wood. But here is 
the house. We will call for a drink of water. Good morning, 
Mr. K., all well?—Yes, tolerably. Will you not get down?—No, 
I thank you; we want a drink of your fine water. (The son goes 
for it) Well, how do you get on nowadays? — Oh, poor enough. 
"Tis mighty hard making a living out of the ground for a large 
family, and four of ’em grown daughters, who cant help any. When 
will the factory start again? — I cannot tell. English goods are 
now selling so low in our market, that they have stopped about 
one third of all our factories, and I cannot tell When we can start 
again.— Well, I’m mighty sorry, for there have been hard times 
With us, since the factory stopped. But, why cant we make goods 
as cheap as the English? It seems to me We ought to do it. 

P. We could with a little protection. But it requires a little, 
and this gentleman’s part of the tax would be $5} which he says, 
he is not Willing to pay, to keep up this establishment. — Why, 
said one of the pretty girls, my good sir, do agree to it, and I will 
pay your part of the tax: ’twill only take two weeks of my wages. 

F. My dear Miss, if it depended on me, you should have the 
protection to-morrow. But Iam only one out of a million. — 
Oh, exclaimed the old lady, well sir, we will all give a month’s 
wages. — Yes, said another pretty daughter, two months, three 
months, and if all will do so, as I reckon they will, we can make 
up the tax ourselves. 

F. Come, P., it’s time we were getting home; let’s drive on, 

P. Good bye, Mr. K. I am sorry we cannot stay longer. 

F. Confound you, P. This is taking foul hold. 

P. Iwantedtoshowyou, bythe change in fortunes of this amiable 
family, by the stopping of the factory, the amount of distress 
caused thereby to all the operatives thrown out of employment. 
And I ask you now in candor, does this offer no argument in favor 
of protecting our home industry? 

F. Yes, sir. All your arguments put together, were not half 
so strong, as that of those pretty girls. Curse their little hearts, 
to talk to me about paying my part of the tax. 

P. Now, sir, reflect! By a protection, which to you, at the 
highest figures you claim yourself, would only be $5.50 to you, 
you would give*prosperity and happiness to hundreds of thousands 
of your own countrymen and women, such as you have just seen. 
By refusing it, you leave them in poverty, and transfer that help 
to English operatives. But, while for the sake of argument I ad- 
mit that you will pay $5} tax, which is not the fact, I show con- 
clusively, as in the McDuffie’case, that by paying $5} out of one 
pocket, you cause over $20 to be put into the other ; yes sir, and 
most sincerely do I believe $100, if you are engaged in any sort of 
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enterprise, or nave any interest in the general prosperity of thie 
country. 

I’. There is a fine flock of sheep. Does your country suit 
sheep? 

P. Yes, very well. But the uncertainty of demand for wool 
has caused farmers to devote themselves otherwise. I see in Mi- 
chigan they estimate their flocks at a million and a half, and in 
Ohio at six millions, and gradually the business will become a large 
one. Why should it not? In England they raise great flocks upon 
land which costs £100 or $500 per acre. Why can we not raise 
them here on land which can be had for one fiftieth part of that 
sum? And why should not this wool be manufactured at home ? 
Take all the expense of sending it to a foreign market, and bring- 
ing back the goods which it makes, the charges will amount on an 
average to a quarter of a dollar per sheep, over what they would 
be if manufactured at home, saving freights, commissions, profits, 
iqsurance, drayages, storages &c., saying nothing of the import 
duty. ‘This ought to go into the pocket of the farmer. And if 
one acre of land will sustain ten sheep, here is a loss of $2.50 per 
acre, sO appropriated, equivalent to the interest on $40, which 
sum per acre is thus lost, so far as the land is appropriated to 
sheep raising. 

F. Qh, nonsense! $40, indeed! 

P. All the measure of value, which we have for any thing, is 
the income which it will bring, that which will bring $6, is worth 
$100, and that which will bring $2.50, is worth $40. If any man 
will cause an acre of my land to yield me $2.50 more than it dd 
before, he has therefore increased its value $40. Give usa tariff, 
sir, and this wool will find a market at home, and this $2.50 per 
acre per annum be saved, besides the increased wealth resulting 
from the increased value given tothe wool, by being manufactured. 
My knowledge in regard to this increased value of wool is limited, 
but of cotton, I know, that taking the article of sheetings and 
shirtings, and the increased value is about two and a half for one, 
take finer fabrics, and the increase is in proportion. One hundred 
hands will, of the former, manufacture five bales a day, or fifteen 
hundred per annum. [It will take three hundred hands to grow 
the same cotton. Now, our cottcn exports are estimated at $70,- 
000,000 per annum. Manufacture it, and the same would be 
worth in coarse goods $175,000,000. And less than half the ad- 


ditional number of hands required to grow it, will give one hundred 
and fifty per cent-of additional value to it by manufacturing it. 

F. And why is not this sufficient mducement without a tar- 
iff, or any increase, to couse our manufactories to flourish? 

P. Because capital and skill are requisite to aid in manufac- 
turing, which cannot be obtained without permanent and ample 
protection. Give this protection, and you bring the capital and 
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skill; with sufficient inducement it remains, and when fixed and 
disciplined, it then becomes profitable, and then competition brings 
down the price of goods; but with an unstable policy, no matter 
what may seem to be the inducement, capital will not be attracted: 
for five per cent. certain, is better than ten per cent uncertain. A 
specific duty is certain, but an ad valorem is uncertain, the latter 
being as variant as the conscience of importers. ‘he time will 
come, atsome future day, when the political philosopher, looking 
back, and seeing that America produced three fourths of all the 
cotton of all the world, and nearly all that is good, that she had 
food at her doors, which she shipped abroad to feed the manufac- 
turers of this cotton, when the same mouths could have been 
brought to the cotton and the food, to consume both, by a wise 
policy, saving two freights across the ocean, and commission and 
profits indefinite, this philosopher will ask, how was this, what kind 
of men could have governed America, to have suffered such a state 
of things? But the men who did it, will not be there to answer; or 
else perhaps unable to bear the shame of so apparent a folly, they 
might feel inclined to adopt Lord Castlereagh’s plan, when the 
simple view by Bonapart, of the folly of his administration, made 
it so manife:t, that from remorse and mortification he cut his 
throat. 

We have the materials, and the labor, to make every thing we 
want. Making all we want, we must be always in a prosperous 
condition, cheerful and happy. Our gold would remain among us. 
Our cotton crop and tobacco, to the amount of seventy millions, 
would be adding to our wealth, instead of to the wealth of England. 
We would have a coasting trade and home commerce, greater in 
extent infinitely, than all our foreign commerce. Rail roads and 
improvements of all kinds, would go rapidly forward; our lands 
would rise in value, and our produce would all find a ready and 
rich market at home. But this would not cut off our foreign com- 
merce. Other countries must, and will have our cotton and to- 
bacco; but, if we favor home industry, and give it the preference 
over the foreign, instead of our picking the crumbs from foreign 
tables, they must be satisfied with the crumbs from ours. We ask 
of our government only reasonable protection, but let that be spe- 
cific, specific, specific. And then no country on earth can vie with 
us. If we want evidence of the beneficial effects of protection, 
look to the result of the tariffs of 1832 and 1842. A prosperity 
immediately followed, as manifest and palpable as that change 
which is produced by a rich coat of manure upon a worn out farm. 

To the farmer, we would say: 

In what manner have your interests been advanced by the Free 
Trade policy? By it Mr. Walker told you, and he is the great 
Free trade apostle, that your exports would be rapidly increased 
annually, until in 1850, they would reach $488,000,000. Has 
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such been the fact? Most certainly it has not. On the contrary, 
in proportion to population, from 1848 inclusive, to the present 
time, our exports have been diminishing. Last year, instead of 
$488 000,000, they amounted to only a little over $134,000,000. 
You have then gained nothing by reducing the tariff in 1846, 

The cotton planter we would ask: what have you gained? 

You have, by shutting up numerous manufactories, turned at least 
200,000 manufacturers and their dependents, into agriculturists, 
and thereby thrown more competition against yourselves, lowering 
thereby the price of your cotton in consequence of over-production. 

To the common laborer, we would say: What have you gained? 
By stopping the factories, iron furnaces and other establishments, 
you are thrown out of employment, and the bread taken from your 
families. 

Of our country, we would ask: What has been gained by repeal- 
ing the tariff of °42, and establishing that of *46? We would 
answer: You have ‘‘gained a loss” of sixty millions of dollars per 
annum. You have been feeding foreigners with the bread, which 
of right ought to belong to our own countrymen. 

As before said, and it cannot be too often repeated, we have 
given up a certain home market, created by our manufacturers, 
with the calculation that we would thereby create a greater foreign 
market for our agricultural products. But in the latter we have 
been deceived. Our foreign demand has not increased. We have 
taken forcign manufactures to an immense amount, calculating 
that to a corresponding amount would be the demand for our pro- 
ducts. But in this we have been deceived; for foreigners have 
supplied the manufacturers with food, who have taken our home 
market for manufactures. While this home market has been for- 
feited, we have thrown more producers into competition with the 
farmer and planter, and by a double process been guilty of a sui- 
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The Public Lands and Western Improvements. 


The Public Lands and Western Improvements. 


We desire to make some remarks on the relation of the Public 
Lands to our leading enterprises of internal improvements, and the 
dependence to a certain extent of the one upon the other, but it is 
with discouragement and reluctance, that we approach a subject 
whose popularity is so hacknied and barren, and whose interest is 
so coneeded and general, as to have become all but destitute of 
any salient points, from which to command the public sympathy. 

The subject interests us in Missouri, first as a local question. 

The state of Missouri (and the same may be said of the states 
of Arkansas and lowa,) has been made, we trust, temporarily, a 
sufferer by the late action of Congress in the application ef public 
lands to state improvements. 

The liberal appropriation of lands in aid of the construction of 
the Illinois Central Railroad, has made certain the completion of a 
leading railroad through the centre of Illinois, from her extreme 
Southern boundary at Cairo, to Galena on her northern boundary, 
with an important branch to Chicago, connecting the entire state 
by railroad with the commerce of Lake Michigan, and of the Up- 
per and Lower Mississippi respectively; and this great leading 
road will be the parent of numerous branches, comprehending as 
well all the available riches of the country away from its immediate 
vicinity. 

The effect of this gift will enhance immensely the advantages of 
the state of Illinois to emigrants as a place of settlement, will in- 
crease proportionally her resources, and will extend proportionally 
her influence. The advantageous position which Illinois is destined 
to occupy so much sooner in consequence of this assistance, and 
which is already so distinctly felt in the West, may convert those 
who have doubted the propriety of such an application of the public 
lands. Until Missouri is placed in a similar position, her citizens 
may complain justly of the effect of such one-sided legisiation on 
the progress of individual states, and the city of St. Louis may 
complain, and will have reason until then to complain, of the con- 
struction throughGovernment assistance, of roads, whose completion 
will interfere most materially with her present commerce with the 
Upper Mississippi, will change to a great extent its direction and 
character, and will force her to apply immediately her resources in 
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an undue proportion, to the construction of roads Westerly, whose 
traffic shall compensate for the trade which the Central Illinois 
railroad, and its connections with the Mississippi must withdraw 
from her. 


The natural changes of trade consequent on the opening of new 
channels of communication by private or by state efforts, must be 
met, when they act disadvantageously, by compensating efforts to 
connect with, and attract previously unavailable sources of business. 
When the Government accelerates those changes by its aid in one 
state, and leaves them to private effort in another, it interferes 
with the relative wealth and position of the two states so situated. 
The one is enabled now, and by extraneous assistance, to connect 
her vast resources easily and speedily with the markets of the 
world, and with the more important produce markets of the West 
and South: the other is left straining to procure means, and ex- 
pending an excess of money, (which would under the same measure 
of assistance, have been applied to the developement of her native 
wealth, ) in the prosecution of communications, which will place her 
in an equally commanding station, and maintain intact her relative 
political and social position. 


The discouraging effect of such favouritism on the neglected 
state is about equal to its happy effect on the other. We do not 
argue against the land assistance to Illinois, but should always 
have warmly advocated it. We but contend for similar aid to the 
state of Missouri, and the other Western states, which shall place 
them on a footing in that respect with their fortunate neighbour, 
and enable them also to render practically valuable the enormous 
resources which now lie useless upon the surface of the prairies, or 
in the veins and strata of the geological formations of this region. 

Setting aside, for the present, considerations that may be deemed 
local merely, in regard to the application of the public lands to 
purposes of internal improvement, we propose to take a brief view 
of the question in its most general aspect. 

The right of Congress to apply any portion of the public lands, in 
aid of leading canals or railroads, is questioned by some, and the 
principle involved in any such right has neither been definitely ad- 
mitted nor denied, but to this moment remains so far undetermined 
as to make every new grant an act of special favor of Congress, 
obtained through a concurrence of accidental and favorable cir- 
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cumstances, and under a kind of protest from a certain fraction of 
the national legislature. 

Now it is admitted by all, that it is the interest of the Govern- 
ment to have the lands occupied as speedily as possible; and yet it 
is denied in the same breath, that the steps necessary to be taken 
to secure the occupation of these lands within a reasonable time, 
are competent to be taken by the government. It is admitted and 
contended on all hands, that the land should, if possible, be dis- 
posed of only to actual occupiers, men who would settle upon it, 
and improve it; and yet it is denied by some, that the only steps 
which would render that occupation (in the case of all lands away 
from the rivers, ) desirable to that class of men, viz., ease of access 
to a market, should be facilitated and endorsed by Congress. 

What are those steps but the opening up of the interior lands by 
means of great leading lines of communication, enabling those re- 
sident on them, to send their produce with profit to the local mark- 
ets. As the Jands are situated now, they fall by the very inaction 
of Congress into the hands of the speculators. The farmer or the 
miner, who seeks a field for constitutional activity of disposition, 
or for the application of a healthy industry, has no inducement to 
settle on these back lands, however rich they may be. He cannot 
find a market on the spot, and there are no mechanical facilities of 
transportation within his reach to neutralise the distance of his 
position from the market cities of his section of country. This is 
the case with all the lands of the Western states away from the 
rivers, except on the few belts where canals or railroads are being 
established. If by accident, such a man settles in such a position, 
he lives along in the hope of something being done for his section 
of country, until his early activity of disposition is unsettled by 
the absence of compensation for his labors. He fills up his leisure 
time by hunting, loses his regular habits, and discouraged and 
dissapointed, ends by doing the little that he has to do to sustain 
his family, in a slovenly and imperfect manner. The result is, that 
these back lands are entered very slowly ; that the speculator with 
some capital to back him, acquires and holds large parts of them, 
in the faith that the gradual progress of population, which time 
will assure, or some lucky chance, will ultimately enable him to 
dispose of them to advantage. A large extent of public land is 
held in this way, which but for the absence of competition conse- 
quent on its inaccessible position, would never have fallen into 
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such hands. The men who would ete made those 7 “atte 
are not there; the railroads which would have made them accessible 
are nog building for want of that encouragement which in every 
sense it would be the interest of the government to give; and the 
men with idle capital called speculators, with a foresight for which 
they should receive credit, are enabled, by the timidity, the indif- 
ference or the inaction of Congress, to obtain for a trifle, large 
portions of the very rich lands, which while we are framing laws, 
ostensibly and on paper to secure them to the hard working man, 
we are taking especial pains to render by their position not worth 
his purchase. 

But it will be said of one instance, in which a grant of land has 
been made to aid in the construction of a prominent railroad, that 
that grant has got into the hands of speculators, who will extort a 
large price for the Jands, and secure an unreasonable profit from 
the operation. 

The case referred to is well known to be a peculiar one, and, if 
it should take a shape, which is by no means admitted now, open 
to censure, it will be more in consequence of the machinery brought 
into play at Washington to obtain the grant, in consequence of 
Congressional difficulties having nothing to do with its principle, 
than by any necessary evils growing out of the application of land 
in aid of that enterprise. 

Were it proper to wave all considerations affecting the general 
prosperity and wellbeing of the country, what does the government 
risk or lose as a mere landholder, by making a grant of land in 
aid of any leading line of communication through the interior of 
the Western states ? 

The principle acted upon in the railroad land bills for Alabama, 
Mississippi and Illinois has been to denate every alternate section 
for six miles in width on either side, and to double the price of the 
land on the remaining alternate sections. The cost of the land 
donated is thus provided for and recovered,* for the remaining 
land will easily command the increased price. The condition ad- 





* A recent examination of the land bils shews us, that the compensation to 
the Government by doubling the price of the 1emaining sections, is only strictly 
wa where there have been no entries made upon the alte rnate sections resei ved 
by the United States within the six mile belt.— Where there are occupied lands or 
preemption rights within that belt. and every alternate section does not remain 
with the Government on which to double the price, the compensation to the land 
office would be proportionally reduced; but this consider ration 1 is conceived to be 
of very secondary importance under any circumstances. 
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mits of the government conferring a vast benefit upon a state with- 
out pecuniary loss, and with certain benefit in other respects to 
itself. 

And does the Government gain any thing by this timely benefit 
so easily conferred ? 

Take the case of the Illinois Central railroad, the Mobile and 
Ohio railroad, the Missouri railroads, the proposed Arkansas rail- 
road, or the proposed railroad through Iowa. In the case of al] 
these railroads, public lands, which are at present entirely inacces- 
sible for any practical purpose, are made available and profitable, 
without charge or risk to the Government. A large extent of ter- 
ritory will, as these railroads are made, be industriously settled. 
Its produce will swell the commerce of the country East, West and 
South, and its trade and wants add to the revenues of the Govern- 
ment. An active population will settle along these railroads, as a 
matter of course, for they are not less prolific than rivers of ample 
water power, in the creation and support of industrial pursuits. — 
The wealth and power of the country is increased, and what was 
formerly an idle range for the hunter, becomes noisy with the act- 
ivities of civilized life. Surely, the difference is worth some sacrifice 
and might excuse some effort, and yet such advantages, following 
the progress of railroad communications through such territories, 
as surely as the plant. grows from the seed, are begrudged or de- 
layed in subservience to party or sectional jealousies, as if the 
consequences involved were of the most secondary importance. 

It is said by some that the question of such improvements is 
merely one of time, and that the lands will under any circumstances 
gradually be filled up, and the improvements be eventually under- 
taken, and carried through sooner or later by private enterprise. 

t is freely admitted, that such would eventually be the result. — 
Time, however, is an element, which in a matter of this nature, 
may either so much encourage or so much discourage the progress 
of a State, as to make a residence in it in the course of this gene- 
ration, either very desirable or very much the reverse. The object 
of the Government is to encourage and foster the settlement of the 
public lands now, not to let the matter alone in the face of so 
many new opportunities for colonisation yearly appearing, when a 
little effort on its part would render them desirable and available 


to settlers. 
In the new States capital is very much in demand, and does not 
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exist In sufficient amount to meet the growing wants of the com- 
munity. ‘To make railroads there under the adverse circumstances 
of deficient capital, thin population, and a country unoccupied, 
except along the borders of the navigable streams, is to enter upon 
undertakings, compared with which the expensive railroads of the 
Eastern or Middle States, are in reality difficulties very inferior in 
degree. If in the Eastern States the routes of communication are 
very costly, the country is densily populated, and capital is ob- 
tainable with but little difficulty. If in the Western States such 
routes can be opened at about half the expense of Eastern roads, 
the difficulty of reaching the capital is ten-fold, and the resulting 
advantages are not all to the community, that undertakes the work, 
but in large part to the Government, as proprietor of the public 
lands, which yet declines or delays to assist undertakings, calcul- 
ated to promote the sale of those lands, and in every other way to 
add to the convenience and economy of its executive action. To 
promote the present prosperity of the Western states at some sac- 
rifice might not have been inconsistent with a liberal and enlightened 
policy: to be able todo so at no sacrifice must encourage in all the 
hope, that a boon, which can so fairly be granted, will not long be 
withheld. 

The abuses to which the liberal and just policy contended for, 
may be open, and to which every just measure is open, wil] not, 
we trust, be heard of as any reason against the acknowledgement 
of its clear equity and propriety. What course of policy can be 
pursued, if its liability to be abused is to become a bar to its 
adoption ? 

‘The Western states of Missouri, Iowa and Arkansas particular- 
ly, have work to do during the next ten years, in the shape of 
railroads, which they cannot complete without embarassment, unless 
Congress pursues towards them a liberal policy in regard to the 
public lands. We will particularize the state of Missouri, only as 


g more familiar with her position. The amount of land at 


bein 


present available for profitable settlement in this State, is by no 
means as great as is imagined. The mass of the land within reach 
of water communication is taken up: Before the large balance 
which remains, can be profitably applied, a large amount of capital 
in the shape of railroads and plank or macadamised roads, must be 
expended. The mass of the interior lands does not exist as a source 
of wealth or profit, until these things are effected. ‘The railroad 
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for long distances has taken the place of all other modes of com- 
munication. On short distances, as in the Eastern states, its pe- 
culiar advantage is its speed and its economy of business time ; 
but in long distances, as in the Western states, its more marked 
advantage will be its economy in the cost of transportation in con- 
nection with its availability at all seasons; its power in other words 
to render the market cities available to lands three hundred to five 
hundred miles from the rivers, as well as to the lands on the rivers. 
The interior of the far West would, without its assistance, remain 
entirely inaccessible to the agriculturist, and continue for a long 
period as barren of results as now. The railroad has become a 
necessity of the times, and no Western state will be able to main- 
tain her position and influence without such a connection with the 
leading railroads now in progress from the seabord cities, as will 
unite her with the Eastern and Southern markets, and afford the 
citizens of Missouri for instance, the same advantages for the sale 
or purchase of commodities, as will then be possessed by the inter- 
vening states of Illinois, Indiana and Ohio. Many citizens may 
consider it to be a matter of choice, whether they construct or not 
the two railroads now commenced in Missouri. We view the case 
very differently and look upon their construction, and that of some 
others, as undertakings which cannot be avoided, and which as the 
progress of the neighbouring states becomes more prominent, no 
one will desire to avoid. It is in view of this state of affairs, that 
a liberal and early settlement of the policy to be pursued by the 
Government in regard to the public lands, becomes important. If 
the Government performs its part as fairly towards the state of 
Missouri, as it has done towards the states of Alabama, Mississip- 
pi and Illinois, the difficulty attending the execution of the neces- 
sary lines of communication will be much reduced. Without such 
aid these undertakings must strain the resources of the State, and 
embarrass her progress. The position of the other Western states 
is essentially the same. 

During the next five years the two railroads now commenced in 
Missouri will be completed, and in operation at an outlay of not 
less than ten millions, and within ten years from this date it will 
be a moderate estimate to assume, that, including other similar 
enterprises to be undertaken, the railroad capital then in existence 
will represent twenty millions. With the assistance of the public 
lands the citizens of the State may be relieved of one half of this 
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amount, without loss but with profit to the Government, and the 
State will to that extent be free to develope her extensive mineral 
resources, and wil! have received a vast increase of population and 
of wealth, not without effort and sacrifice, but without distress or 
discredit. 

If the citizens of Missouri will weigh their position, and looking 
at the state of Ohio for instance, endeavour to understand what 
they have to do during the next ten years, they will be prepared to 
acknowledge the moderate view taken here of the expenditures to 
be met in some shape during that time. A little determined and 
united exertion now throughout this state, and all the Western 
states similarly situated, will not merely lessen their difficulties one 
half, but will secure the completion of many subsidiary works 
which would otherwise be neglected. 


Too much dependance in relation to the public lands is placed 
upon the exertions of the officials of the railroads under construc- 
tion. It is not remembered, that their exertions may be profitless 
unless endorsed by the expressed and earnest opinion of the people. 
There is no county in the state, which cannot be of service in this 
respect, and every county, however situate 1, must ultimately reap 
the benefit directly or indirectly. The other railroads yet to be 
made with their branches, will be reached and completed so much 
the more promptly according to the measure and time of assistance 
afforded by the Government. If the leading counties have held 
meetings before, and have presented petitions before, these peti- 
tions to this time have been without effect, and their repetition to 
a new Congress, cannot be entered upon too earnestly. It is ne- 
cessary to show that there exists no indifference on the part of the 
citizens of any portion of the state to the measure for which others 
are contending in their name. Such petitions would have more 
influence, if they could be presented in a body, instead of being 
allowed to drop upon the House of Representatives, one by one to 
be silently laid aside. We would suggest, that the Mayor of St. 
Louis should receive all such petitions, and that he or some equal- 
ly prominent citizen should be requested, to go on to Washington, 
and present them in a body, and see to their existence being ac- 
knowledged. And to that end all the counties, which understand 
their own interests sufficiently, to be willing to take any trouble in 
this matter, should take steps immediately to have such petitions, 
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expressing strongly their views, prepared immediately, and signed 
by all friends to internal improvement without respect to party. 

The subject is one which cannot be too freely canvassed. The 
better it is understood, the better it will be supported. The more 
it is talked about, the more distinctly will the consequences of in- 
action now be foreseen. 

We propose in a future number to make some remarks on the 
disposition of the middle and the Eastern states towards Western 


K. 


improvements. 


ARTICLE IV. 


Ignorance of the Agricultural Interest. 


We commend the following article, from the Horticulturist, to 
the perusal of all who feel an interest in the permanent prosperity 
of the country. 

The preservation and improvement of the soil is a high moral 
duty. It follows, therefore, that a people who exhaust the natural 


fertility of their land, by an improvident system of agriculture, 
are guilty of a great national sin. This we regard as a religious 
and philosophical truth. And, we hold it to be the solemn duty 
of those who assume the office of instructing mankind in the high- 
est of all knowledge, to enforce it upon the minds and hearts of 
their fellow men. For without the observance of this important 
truth, civilization and the great principles upon which it is based, 
can never obtain throughout the carth. 


The National Ignorance of the Agricultural Interest. 


To general observers, the prosperity of the United States in the 
great interests of trade, commerce, manufactures, and agriculture, 
is a matter of every-day remark, and general assent. The country 
extends itself from one zone to another, and from one ocean to 
another. New states are settled, our own population increases, 
cmigration pours its vast tide upon our shores, new soils give ab- 
undant harvests, new settlements create a demand for the necessa- 
ries and Juxuries of life provided by the older cities, and the nation 
exhibits at every census, so unparalleled a growth, and such mag- 
nificent resources, that common sense is startled, and only the 
imagination can keep pece with the probable destinies of the one 
hundred millions of Americans that will speak one language, and, 
we trust, be governed by one constitution, half a century hence. 
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As a wise man, who finds his family increasing after the man- 
ner of the ancient patriarchs, looks about him somewhat anxious- 
ly. to find out if there is likely to be bread enough for their 
subsistence, so a wise statesman, looking at this extraordinary 
growth of population, and this prospective wealth of the country, 
will inquire, narrowly, into its productive powers. He will desire 
to know whether the national domain is so managed that it will be 
likely to support the great people that will be ready to live upon it 
in the next century. He will seek to look into the present and the 
future sufficiently to ascertain, whether our rapid growth and ma- 
terial abundance, do not arise almost as much from the migratory 
habits of our people, and the constant taking-up of rich prairies, 
yielding their virgin harvest of breadstuffs, as from the institutions 
peculiar to our favored country. 

We regret to say, that it does not require much scrutiny on the 
part of a serious inquirer, to discover that we are in some respects 
like a large and increasing family, running over and devouring a 
great estate to which they have fallen heirs, with little or no care 
to preserve or maintain it, rather than a wise and prudent one, 
seeking to maintain that estate in its best and most productive 
condition. 

To be sure, our trade and commerce are pursued with a thrift 
and sagacity likely to add largely to our substantial wealth, and to 
develope the collateral resources of the country. But, after all, 
trade and commerce are not the great interests of the country. 
That interest is, as every one admits, agriculture. By the latter, 
the great bulk of the people live, and by it all are fed. It is clear, 
therefore, if that interest is neglected or misunderstood, the popu- 
lation of the country may steadily increase, the means of support- 
ing that population, (which can never be largely a manufaciuring 
population, ) must lessen, proportionately, every year. 

Now, there are two undeniable facts at present staring us Ame- 
ricans in the face — amid all this prosperity: the first is, that the 
productive power of nearly all the land in the United States which 
has been ten years in cultivation, is fearfully lessening every sea- 
son, from the desolating effects of a ruinous system of husbandry; 
and the second is, that in consequence of this, the rural population 
of the older states is either at a stand still, or it is falling off, or 
it increases very slowly in proportion to the population of those 
cities and towns largely engaged in commercial pursuits. 

Our census returns show, for instance, that in some of the states 
(such as Rhode Island, Connecticut, Delaware and Maryland, ) 
the only increase of population is in the owns — for in the rural 
population there is no increase at all. In the great agricultural 
state of New York, the gain in the fourteen largest towns is sixty- 
four per cent, while in the rest of the state it is but nineteen per 
cent. In Pennsylvania, thirty-nine and a quarter per cent in the 
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large towns, and but twenty-one per cent in the rural districts. 
The politicians in this state, finding themselves losing a represent- 
ative in the new ratio, while Pennsylvania gains two, have, in 
alarm, actually deigned to inquire into the growth of the agricul- 
tural class with some little attention. They have not generally 
arrived at the truth, however, which is, that Pennsylvania is, as a 
state, much better farmed than New York, and hence the agricul- 
tural population increases much faster. 

It is a painful truth, that both the press and the more active 
minds of the country at large, are strikingly ignorant of the con- 
dition of agriculture in all the older states; and one no less pain- 
ful, that the farmers, who are not ignorant of it, are as a body, 
not intelligent enough to know how to remedy the evil. 

‘‘And what is that evil?’? many of our readers will doubtless 
inquire. We answer, the miserable system of farming steadily 
pursued by eight tenths of all the farmers of this country, since its 
first settlement: a system which proceeds upon the principle of 
taking as many crops from the land with as little manure as pos- 
sible—until its productive powers are exhausted, and then — emi- 
grating to some part of the country where they can apply the same 
practice to a new soil. It requires far less knowledge and capital 
to wear out one good soil and abandon it for another, than to 
cultivate a good soil so as to maintain its productive powers from 
year to year, unimpaired.—Accordingly, the emigration is always 
**to the west.”” There is ever the Arcadia of the American farm- 
er; there are the acres which need but to be broken up by the 
plough, to yield their thirty or forty bushels of wheat to the acre. 
Hence the ever full tide of farmers or farmer’s-sons, always sets 
westward, and the lands at home are left in a comparatively ex- 
hausted and barren state, and hence, too, the slow progress of 
farming as honest art, where every body practices it like a high- 
way robber. 

There are doubtless many superficial thinkers, who consider these 
western soils exhaustless—‘‘prairies where crop after crop can be 
taken, by generation after generation.”” There was never a greater 
fallacy. There are acres and acres of land in the counties border- 
ing the Hudson — such counties as Duchess and Albany — from 
which the early settlers reaped their thirty to forty bushels of wheat 
to the acre, as easily as their great grand-children do now in the 
most fertile fields of the valley of the Mississippi. Yet these very 
acres now yield only twelve or fourteen bushels each, and the aver- 
age yield of the county of Duchess — one of the most fertile and 
best managed on the Hudson, is at the present moment only six 
bushels of wheat to the acre! One of our cieverest agricultural 
writers has made the estimate, that of the twelve millions of acres 
of cultivated land in the state of New York, eight millions are in 
the hands of the ‘‘skinners,” who take away everything from the 
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soil, and put nothing back; three millions in the hands of farmers 
who manage them so as to make the lands barely hold their own, 
while only one million of acres are well farmed, so as to maintain 
a high and productive state of fertility. And as New York is con- 
fessedly one of the most substantial of the older states, in point of 
agriculture, this estimate is too tlattering to be applied to the older 
states. Even Ohio—newly settied as she is, begins to fall off per 
acre, in her annual wheat crop, and before fifty years will, if the 
present system continues, be considered a worn-out soil. 

The evil at the bottom of this false system of husbandry, is no 
mystery. A rich soil contains only a given quantity of vegetable 
and mineral food for plants. Every crop grown upen a fertile soil, 
takes from it a certain amount of these substances, so essential to 
the growth of another crop. If these crops, like most of our grain 
crops, are sent away and consumed in other countries, or in other 
parts of countries—as in the great cities, and none of their es- 
sential elements in the way of vegetable matter, lime, potash, &c., 
restored to the soil, it follows as a matter of course, that eventu- 
ally the soil mest become barren, or miserably unprofitable. And 
such is, unfortunately, the fact. Instead of maintaining as many 
animals as possible upon the farm, and carefully restoring to the 
soil in the shape of animal and mineral manure, all those elements 
needful to the growth of future vegetables, our farmers send nearly 
all their crops for sale in cities—and allow all the valuable animal 
and mineral products of these to go to waste in those cities. 

‘‘Oh! but,”’ the farmer upon worn out land will say, ‘‘we can’t 
afford to pay for all the labor necessary for the high farming you 
advocate.”’—Are you quite sure of that assertion? We suspect if 
you were to enter carefully into the calculation, as your neighbor, 
the. merchant, enters into the calculation of his profit and loss in 
his system of trade, you will find that the difference in value be- 
tween one crop of twelve bushels and another of thirty bushels of 
wheat to the acre, would leave a handsome profit to that farmer 
who would pursue with method and energy, the practice of never 
taking an atom of food for plants from the soil in the shape of a 
crop, without, in some natural way, replacing it again. For, it 
must be remembered, that needful as the soil is, every plant gath- 
ers a large part of its food from the air, and the excrement of 
animals fed upon crops, will restore to the soil all the needful ele- 
ments taken from it by those crops. 

The principle has been demonstrated over and over again, but 
the difficulty is to get farmers to believe it. Because they can get 
crops, such as they are, from a given soil, year after year, without 
manure, they think it is only necessary for them to plant — Pro- 
vidence will take care of the harvest. But it is in the pursuit of 
this very system, that vast plains of the old world, once as fertile 
as Michigan or Ohio, have become desert wastes, and it is perfect- 
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ly certain, that when we reach the goal of an hundred millions of 
people, we shall reach a famine soon afterward, if some new and 
more enlightened system of agriculture than our national ‘‘skin- 
ning’? system, does not beforehand spring up and extend itself 
over the country. 

And such a system can only be extensively disseminated and 
put into practice by raising the intelligence of farmers generally. 
We have, in common with the Agricultural Journal, again and 
again pointed out that this is mainly to be hoped for through a 
practical agricultural education.— And yet the legislatures of our 
great agricultural states voted down, year after year, every bill 
reported by the friends of agriculture to establish such schools. 
Not one such school, efficient and useful as it might be, if started 
with sufficient aid from the state, exists in a nation of more than 
twenty millions of farmers. ‘*What matters it,’ say the wise men 
of our state legislatures, ‘‘if the lands of the Atlantic states are 
worn out by bad farming? Is not the Great West the granary of 
the world?”” And so they build canals and railroads, and bring 
from the west millions of bushels of grain, and send not one fertil- 
izing atom back to restore the lands. And in this way we shall 
bye-and-bye make the fertile prairies as barren as some of the 
worn out farms of Virginia. And thus ‘‘the sins of the fathers 
are visited upon the children, even to the fourth generation.” 


DEPARTMENT OF INTERNAL IMPROVEMENT. 


Pacifie Railroad. 


We are gratified to learn that this work is now placed upon a 
footing which will enable the company to progress towards its ac- 
complishment with all the dispatch consistent with the’principles of 
an enlightened economy. We extract from the ‘‘St. Louis Intel- 
ligencer’’ the following notice of the stockholders’ meeting, held in 
this city on the 2d inst. 


PACIFIC RAILROAD. 


Yesterday there was a numerous meeting of the stockholders of 
this company at the Merchants’ Exchange. A majority in interest 
and in number, having ratified the amendments to the charter, a 
formal resolution to that effect was adopted by the meeting. So 
that the amendments are now in force. It was ascertained also, 
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that the total amount of the private subscriptions to the stock, is 
the very handsome sum of one million five hundred and fifty-two 
thousand dollars. This includes, of course, the subscription of 
the city of St. Louis and of the several counties. The late act of 
the Legislature required that the sum of one and a half million of 
dollars should be subscribed by individuals and corporations, be- 
fore the company could avail itself to any extent of the credit of 
the State. This condition having now been complied with, the 
Company is entitled to fifty thousand dollars of State bonds for 
every fifty thousand dollars, actually paid in by the private stock- . 
holders, provided that the whole amount of bonds to be issued by 
the State shall not exceed two millions of dollars. We learn that 
over $100,000 have already been paid in by the private stockhold- 
ers, so that the Company is now entitled to an equal amount of 
State bonds. The president of the Company has corresponded 
with the Governor on the subject, and the arrangements are all 
completed for the issue of the bonds, as the Company may from 
time to time be entitled to them. 

We congratulate the public upon the very auspicious condition 
of this enterprise. It now has an actual available capital of three 
millions one hundred thousand dollars, which will ensure its com- 
pletion beyond the possibility of a doubt, provided the counties 
along the line do but one half their duty. There is nothing needed 
but a vigorous, concerted effort along the line, to place the speedy 
completion of the entire road beyond all contingencies. 


NEW ALBANY RAILROAD. 


No public work, we believe, in the United States, of equal im- 
portance, has attracted so little attention, out of the immediate 
neighborhood of its location, as the line from New Albany on the 
Ohio to Lake Michigan. 

{f a reasonable degree of enterprise should be exerted by the 
cities at the falls of the Ohio, this line will be the means of secur- 
ing to that point the trade of Lake Michigan; and would seem to 
constitute a barrier to the commerce of Cincinnati in its further 
progress towards the West and North. This, with other improve- 
ments contemplated by the citizens of Louisville will, when carried 
out, place that city on grounds that will enable it to contend suc- 
cessfully with Cincinnati for the cognomen in which her citizens so 
much rejoice, ‘the Queen city of the West.” 

We copy the following article respecting the progress of this 


work from the ‘‘Indiana State Journal.”’ 
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NEW ALBANY RAILROAD. 


This important road, designed to connect the Ohio River with 
Lake Michigan, is steadily progressing. 

At our request, Mr. Brooks, the President of the Road, fur- 
nished us with the following facts: 

The cars are regularly running to Orleans, fifty-seven miles, 
and doing a good business-— About eight miles more of the road 
will be finished as soon as the river rises to let the iron up. The 
road from New Albany to Michigan City will be 285 miles long, 
and with the branch from Gosport to Indianapolis, 45 miles, will 
make in al] 330 miles. Of the main stem of the road from New 
Albany to Michigan City, means are now provided to finish and 
equip that part of the road between New Albany and Gosport 113 
miles, and between Crawfordsville and Lafayette 26 miles, making 
in all 139 miles, or nearly one-half of this whole distance, and 
enough to grade and prepare for the iron the balance of the road 
with one hundred thousand dollars over towards its equipments. 

That part of the road between Lafayette and Michigan City will 
be graded ready for the iron next year, thirty-one miles, from 
Michigan City to the Kankakee river having been let last month. 
The balance of that part of the line will be let as soon as the En- 
gineers complete the location—-say next month. 

That part of the line between Gosport and Crawfordsville, fifty- 
five miles, will be located this winter, ready for letting in the 
spring; so that by next April the entire line between the Ohio river 
and the Lakes will be under contract, and we only wait for the 
balance of the stock on the line between Gosport and Indianapolis 
to be taken, to justify usin putting that part under contract in the 
spring. 

With the stock already subscribed along the line we can get that 
done, if we can get $50,000, taken at Indianapolis. Of the im- 
portance of this work, or probable value of theestock, it is unne- 
cessary for me to tell you. 

Mr. Nathan Edwards, of your city, will have the stock sub- 
scription. 
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Public Improvement and the Press in Arkansas. 


We have observed, for some months past, with much pleasure, 
the spirited movements which have taken place towards the adoption 
and prosecution of a system of public improvement in Arkansas. 
The names which we see connected with these movements warrant 
the conclusion, that our neighbors in that direction are about to 
enter with earnestness and vigor upon a career, which, if succesfully 
carried out, will place Arkansas in the front rank of Southern 
States. 

Although the settlement and development of the resources of 
Arkansas have been greatly retarded for the want of commercial 
facilities, yet it may be regarded as fortunate, that she has not 
wasted her means in the prosecution of works of doubtful utility. 
Having waited until her neighbors have planned their respective 
systems of improvement, she will be the better able to plan her 
own with judgment. ‘This is the most important point connected 
with the public works of a State; and we trust, that it will be wise- 
ly considered by our neighbors. Our own system must touch on 
the nothern boundary of Arkansas, at more than one point, and it 
is much to be desired, that her system should be planned with ref- 
erence to a connection with ours. Already some of our far-seeing 
citizens are looking to a connection with the Lower Mississippi at 
Ilelena, and others to a connection with Arkansas river in the di- 
rection of Fort Smith, while it is apparent, that sooner or later a 
railroad connection will be established between St. Louis and Little 
Rock. We mention these facts for the purpose of suggesting to 
our southern friends the views entertained in Missouri in regard to 
the extension of our own system. 

At a meeting of citizens, held at the capitol in the city of Little 
Rock, on the 5th ultimo, the following resolutions were adopted: 


1. Resolved by this Convention, That it is of vital importance to 
the prosperity of the whole people of Arkansas, that a rail road be 
established from the seat of government to some eligible point on the 
Mississippi river, as soon as practicable, connecting us with our 
sister States, and with the great southern emporium, to be extended 
thereafter from the heart to different extremes of the State, and by 
lateral roads as the interests of the community may require. 

2. That a permanent central committee be raised by this Conven- 
tion, to consist of ———— members, whose duty it shall be to take the 
preparatory steps for the location and construction of such road from 
Little Rock to White river, and, if deemed expedient hereafter, to 
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be extended to the Mississippi river, and to act in harmony, as far as 
practicable, with the Internal Improvement Commissioners, and any 
Boards of Internal Improvement, which may be formed in the State. 

3. That such permanent committee shall immediately cause books 
of subscription for stock to be opened, under the direction of such 
persons as they may designate, and at such places as they may deem 
advisable, both within and without the State, if they deem it expe- 
dient ; and, whenever the sum of fifty thousand dollars shall have been 
subscribed, including such sums as may or already will be pledged 
to the work by members of this Convention, they shall call a meeting 
of the subscribers for stock, a majority of whom, with such com- 
mittee, shall immediately organize an incorporated company, under 
and in conformity with the general corporation law of this State, for 
the purpose of building said road at least as far as White river, with 
such capital as may then have been subscribed, and to be increased to 
a sufficient amount, in shares of one hundred dollars each, and shall 
elect a President and Directors, under their organization, who shal! 
cause the proper surveys to be made, and commence the work. 

4, That said committee shall, as soon as practicable, prepare ar 
address to the people of the State, and cause it to be published and 
distributed, upon the subject of a general system of Internal Impro- 
vement in our State, and cause to be presented throughout proper 
agencies, memorials to Congress and our General Assembly, invoking 
their aid, by grants of the public lands to this and other roads, in 
extension. 

5. That we pledge ourselves, not only to this specific work, but 
to encourage and sustain other works of like kind connected with it, 
or in extension of it, until the great agricultural and mineral resour- 
ces of our State, now comparatively dormant or in embryo, become 
developed, and our State assumes the proud attitude to which her 
position and her boundless sources of hidden wealth so justly entitle 
her. 

6. That each and every Internal Improvement Commissioner in 
the State be, and is hereby, specially requested to retain in his pos- 
session such portion of the Internal Improvement fund as he now has 
or may hereafter come into his hands, without applying the same to 
any local or temporary work, until unity of action may be obtained, 
and such fund applied to some general and permanent work, in which 
the whole State may be interested, and in conformity with the intent 
of the original grant by Congress. 

7. That this Convention does cordially approve of the objects of 
the Convention to be held in New Orleans, on the first Monday of 
January next, and will send her delegates to mingle in their delibera- 
tions. 

8. That, when this Convention adjourn, it will adjourn to meet 
again on the second Monday of February next; and specially requests 
that every Internal Improvement Commissioner in the State come and 
commune with them, and that every county, neigborhood, and town, 
throughout the State, attend either in mass or by delegates, with us, 
on that day, and at this place, to consult with us, and with each 
other, as to the proper ways and means for the general improvement 
of our State. 
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The following resolutions and report contain a strong rebuke to 
the political press of Arkansas, and we are pleased to discover 
that they go far to sustain the views expressed in the leading ar- 
ticle of the present number of our Journal. We shall rejoice to 
see the views of the meeting, in respect to this subject, successfully 
carried out. 

Col. Newton introduced the following preamble and resolutions : 

Wuergas, It is highly important to the present welfare and future 
prosperity of this State , that an Independent Journal, devoted to In- 
ternal Improvements, Education, and kindred subjects, should at once 
be established at the Seat of Government, to bring before the minds 
of the people such information as will lead to correct views, and 
practical results— to aid in developing the great mineral wealth now 
lying hid within our borders, and to furnish such statistical informa- 
tion as may be useful and necessary as the basis of future action, and 
generally to diffuse such wholesome truths as will be éalculated to 
elevate us abroad, to bring into action the energies of our now de- 
pressed people, and to push on to completion, this work of Internal 
Improvement, by which alone our State may hope to attain her prop- 
er position in the Union; which Journal, to be effective, shall be sep- 
urate from, and independent of, all political parties. Therefore, 

Be it resolved, That the members of this Convention will not only 
subscribe for the establishment of such a Journal, but will give to it, 
when established, their most cordial and zealous support. 

Which was read and adopted. 

Mr. Beebe offered a preamble and resolution tothe following effect: 

Wuereas, The press, throughout ihis State, in its character, ‘s 
well known to be exclusively political, and consequently neglectful 
of all industrial pursuits, and the leading interests of the people: 
Therefore, 

Be it resolved, That we deem it expedient, right, and proper, that 
a paper be immediately established, at some central point in Arkan- 
sas, to be conducted by men of acknowledged ability, and devoted to 
the development of the mineral, commercial and agricultural] pursuits 
of the country, manufactures, arts, sciences, literature, and the ad- 
vancement and establishment of a permanent system of internal im- 
provements, to awaken the people to a just sense of their most vital 
interests, and imbue them with a spirit of emulation and public en- 
terprise. 

And it is further resolved, That we will aid, by every fair and 
honorable means, the establishment of a press for the promotion 
ofthe above specified purposes. Read. 

On motion of Mr. Beebe, the resolutions offered by Col. Newton 
and himself, were referred to the standing committee on resolutions. 

Mr. Beebe, from the committee to whom was referred various re- 
solutions relating to the establishment of an Independant Journal, 
made the following report : 

The select committee to whom were committed the preamble and 
resolutions, offered by Messrs. Beebe and Newton, concerning the es- 
tablishment of a Journal devoted exclusively to Internal Improvements 
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and other kindred subjects, beg leave to offer the following as a sub- 
stitute, and recommend their adoption by this meeting: 

Resolved, That, in the opinion of this meeting, it is a matter of vital 
importance to the interests of the people of Arkansas, that a Journal 
should be immediately established, at some central point in the State, 
to be exclusively devoted to the encouragement of all industrial pur- 
suits, in fostering and developing the commercial, agricultural, mine- 
ral, and manufacturing resources of our conntry, in advancing the 
great cause of education, literature, the arts and sciences, amongst us; 
and to advocate the consolidation of the Internal Improvement and 
Seminary Funds, under the control of Boards of Internal Improvement 
and Education executed, in such form, and with such authority, as 
will give full life and vigor to those purposes, and tend to the perma- 
nent social and moral advancement of the condition of our people. 
And, also, that it shall be one of the primary objects of the Journal, 
to cultivate the spirit of peace, and to seek, with earnestness, to erad- 
icate from the minds of our people all ancient animosities, and to dis- 
sipate all political, social, commercial and sectional jealousies, and, in 
a word, to pursue such a course as shall prove the initial point from 
which to mark a new era in the history of our State, and from which 
her people may march proudly onward and upward to the fulfillment 
of her glorious destiny. 

Resolved, That we call upon our people, everywhere, to come up, 
and, as we now do, to pledge themselves to aid in finally establishing 
and liberally sustaining a journal, conducted by men of acknowledged 
ability, for the objects above set forth. 

Mr. Newton introduced the following resolution : 

Resolved, That a committee of five be appointed to receive sub- 
scriptions to a Journal of the character indicated by the resolutions 
adopted by this meeting; and, whenever a sufficient number of copies 
shall be subscribed, to warrant the establishment of such a press, to 
make such arrangements as will speedily carry into effect the objects 
sought to be obtained. 

Which was read and adopted; and Messrs. Caleb Langtree, John 
M. Ross, Col. A. Fowler, Gen. Wm. E. Ashley, and Geo. C. Wat- 
kins, appointed such committee, 

Mr. Newton introduced the following resolution : 

Resolved, That the chairman of this meeting appoint, at his leisure, 
some suitable. person in each county in this State, to receive sub- 


scriptions to the Journal to be established under resolutions of this 


boly.— (From the Arkansas tate Gasette and Democrat.) 
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COMMERCIAL DEPARTMENT. 


VALUE OF BREADSTUFFS, ETC., EXPORTED FROM THE 
UNITED STATES. 
Statement, exhibiting the aggregate value of Breadstuffs and 
Provisions, exported annually, from 1821 to 1850, inclusive. 





Years. Value. | Years. Value. | Years. Value. 

1821...$12,341,901 1831... $17,538 ,227/1841......$17,196,102 
1822... 13,886,856 1832.... 12,424,703)1842...... 16,902,876 
1823... 13,767,847 1833.... 14,209,128 1843*..... 11,204,123 
1824... 15,059,484 1834.... 11,524,024 1844...... 17,970,135 
1825... 11,634,449 1835.... 12,009,399)1845...... 16,743,421 
1826... 11,303,496 1836.... 10,614,130 1846...... 27,701,121 
1827... 11,685,556 1837.... 9,588,259 1847...... 68,701,921 
1828... 11,461,144 1838.... 9,636,659,1848...... 37,472,751 


1829... 
1830... 


14,147,779/1849...... 39,155,507 
19,067,535 1850... 26,051,373 

ths 21,948,653 
EE a ee $557,155,988 


13,131,858 1839... 
12,075,030'1840.... 


We have been induced to publish the following statistics of Brit- 
ish and American Shipping, for the purpose of correcting an erro- 
neous opinion, which prevails to a considerable extent in this 
country, that our Mercantile marine is now greater than that of 
Great Britain. We have not examined the official documents from 
which the following tables have been made up; but the source 
whence we obtain them:—the ‘‘MercHants’ MaGazinr’’—is good 
authority for their correctness. 


Tonnage of the United Kingdom and the United States compared. 


In compliance with the request of a correspondent, we have 
compiled with great care, from official documents, British and 
American, for the pages of the Merchants’ Magazine, the sub- 
joined comparative statement of the tonnage of Great Britain and 
her colonies, and the United States. The tonnage of the United 





*) For nine months ending June 30th, 1843. 
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Kingdom, for want of the official data, we have only brought down 
to 1846, while that of the United States embraces the year 1850: 
A TABLE, SHOWING THE TONNAGE OF THE UNITED KINGDOM AND COLONIES, 
FROM 182] To 1846, AND THAT OF THE UNITED STATES FROM 1821 To 
1851, INCLUSIVE. 

United States. United Kingdom and Colonies. 

Years. Registered. Enrolled & licensed. Total. United K’gd’m. Colonies. Total 
Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 





i821) 619896 40 679062 30 1298958 70 | 2355853 | 204350 | 2560203 
1822! 628150 41 | 696548 7 1324699 17 | 2315408 | 203641 | 2519044 
1823 | 639920 76 696614 1336565 68 | 2302867 | 203893 | 2506760 
1824; 669972 60 | 719190 ¢ 1389163 02! 2348314 | 211273 | 2559587 
1825, 700787 08 722323 6 1423110 77 | 2328307 | 214875 ; 2543682 
1326} 737978 15 796210 63 1534189 83 | 2411461 | 224183 | 2635644 
1827} 747170 44 873437 : 1620607 78 | 2181138 | 279362 | 2460500 
1828! 812619 34 928772 5: 1741391 87! 2193300 | 324891 | 2518191 
1829} 650142 88 610654 | 1260797 81; 2199959 | 317041 | 2517000 
1830| 576675 33 615311 | 1191776 43 | 2201592 | 330227 | 2531819 
1831 | 620451 9: 617394 3: 1267846 £29 | 2224356 | 357608 | 2581964 
1832! 686989 752460 39 1439450 21] 2261860 | 356008 | 2618088 
1833} 750126 7: 856123 2: 1606149 94) 2271301 | 363276 | 2634577 
1834| 857438 4: 901468 6 1758907 14 | 2312355 | 403745 | 2716100 
1835 | 885821 939118 4¢ 1824940 14| 2360303 | 423458 | 2783761 
1836 | 897774 : 984328 1882102 65 2349749 | 442897 | 2792646 
1837; 810447 2 1086238 | 1896685 2333521 | 457497 | 2791018 
1838 822591 86 1173047 8% 1995639 2420759 469842 | 2890601 
1839} 834244 1262234 27 2096478 81 | 2401346 | 497798 | 2899144 
1840; 899764 1280999 36 | 2180764 16 | 2584408 | 543276 | 3127684 
1841 | 845803 4: 1184940 2130744 37 | 2935399 | 577081 | 3512480 
1842 | 975358 74 | 1117031 2090390 69 | 3041420 | 578430 | 3619850 
1843 | 1009305 01 | 1149297 2158601 93 3007581 | 580806 | 35&8387 
1844} 1068764 91 | 1211330 11 | 2280095 3044392 | 592839 | 3637231 
1845} 1095172 44 | 1321829 57 =| _ 2417002 06 | 3123180 | 590881 | 3714061 
1846 | 1131286 49 | 1431798 32 | 2562084 81| 3199785 | 617327 | 3817112 
1847; 1241312 92 | 1597732 80 | 2839045 77| ....... 

1848 1360886 85 | 1793155 00 | 3154041 

1849! 1438941 53 1894073 71 3334015 2 

1850 | 1585711 22 | 1949743 01 | 3535454 : 

From the above table it will be seen that the increase of the 
tonnage of the United Kingdom and colonies in 1846 over 1821 
was 1,259,900; while the increase of tonnage in the United States 
during the same time—that is, from 1821 to 1846— amounted to 
1,263,126, and from 1821 to 1850, the increase of our tonnage 
appears to be 2,236,496 tons. 








The Mercantile Marine of England and the United States. 


From the annual report of the ‘*Trade and Navigation” of the 
United Kingdom presented to both Houses of Parliament for the 
year ending January 5th, 1851, and from the annual report of 
the Secretary of the Treasury, on ‘‘Commerce and Navigation,” 
for the year ending June 30th, 1850, we are enabled to lay before 
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the readers of the Merchants’? Magazine the subjoined compari- 
son of the mercantile marine of England and the United States;— 


UNITED KINGDOM—ENTERED INWARD AND CLEARED OUTWARD. 
Entered inward. Cleared outw’d. Total. 


Tons. Tons. Tons. 
Unit. K’gd@’m and its dependencies 4078544 3960764 8039308 
FOG pecccceccvcosccvsesos osoceees . 2035151 1946214 3981866 





Total. ........ stddedvvstebadtied 6113696 5906978 12020674 


UNITED STATES—ENTERED INWARD AND CLEARED OUTWARD, 
Entered inward. Cleared outw’d. Total. 


Tons. Tons. Tons. 
American ships .........-.0+++ teee---2079016 2631788 5205804 
Foreign ships ............ss000+ seeeeeel 779623 «1728214 8483837 








ye a posqneeges 4348639 4361002 8689641 


It will be seen, by the preceding statement, that the entrances 
and clearances of the United Kingdom exceeded those of the Unit- 
ed States by 3,331,033 tons. Should the United States continue 
to gain on the United Kingdom in the same ratio they have for the 
last ten years, before 1855 the commercial supremacy will be trans- 
ferred to the United States. It is clear that the repeal of the 
British Navigation Laws has not diminished the freights of the 
United Kingdom. 

LOUISIANA BANKS. 


Cendition of the Banks of New Orleans on 30th of August 1851, as published 
by the Louisiana Board of Currency. Extracted from the ‘Merchants’ Magazine.’ 











CASH LIABILITIES. CASH ASSETS. 
Circulation. Total. Specie. Total. 

Specie paying— 
Louisiana Bank+-++++ ++++++ $1,065,089 $4,219,259 $1,992,766 $5,913,836 
Canal Bank «+e++s sree wees 931,755 2,122,712 837,618 3,270,483 
Louisiana State Bank ------ 1,109,400 3,604,799 1,167,326 3,734,711 
Mechanics’ & Traders’ Bank 818,845 2,238,868 986,964 2,903,613 
Union Bank «-++++ e+e+ eee 25,565 " 27,452 9,733 361,200 

Non- Specie paying— 
Citizens’ Bank -+++++ «+--+ 10,781 11,786 4,159 11,059 
Consolidated «+++ ++++++ sees 7,234 9,314 2,318 2,318 
Total .00000 ssecee cocees $3,968,670 $12,234,193 $5,000,386 $16,197,221 
; TOTAL MOVEMENT AND DEAD WEIGHT. 
Liabilities exclusive of capital. Assets. 

Specie paying— 
Lonisiana Bank ++++ ereeee seeeee eeeees $4,219,259 38 $8,993,551 26 
Canal and Banking Co. -+++++ eseeee eae 2,122,712 64 6,356,298 15 
Louisiana State Bank .+-++-+++ s+eeee eeeeee 3,604,799 88 5,917,682 99 
Mechanics’ and Traders’ Bank ----++ «+++ 2,238,968 85 4,289,565 92 
Union” Banle cceeds ccccce coccce cvce secs 27,452 64 4,358,432 05 

Non- Specie paying— 

Citizens’? Bank «-++++ ceccee coeeee eoceee 6,595,941 31 5,942 697 35 
Consolidated Association ----++ ++++++ e+e 1,566,747 15 1,217,029 78 
Total eceeee ceee peenee cecnee weeees $27,375,781 85 $37 ,UT2.257 50 
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LITERARY DEPARTMENT. 
SPIRIT GLORY, 


( Conclusion. ) 

Grandeur of spirit is derived from patience. Boldness is as re- 
quisite in bearing as in daring trials. Unpopular patience is one 
of the sublimest virtues. Pollok says that Lord Byron 

‘Soared untrodden hights and seemed at home, 
Where Angels bashful louked !” 

And Byron said in his conversation with Capt. Medwin: ‘I had 
an idea of writing a ‘Job,’ but I found it too sublime. There is no 
poetry to be compared with it!’ Byron had too much of the ‘earth 
earthy’ in his nature. He would not devote himself to spirit cul- 
ture. His brilliant life swaled away, like a burning candle in a 
draft. With melancholy sincerity he himself acknowledges his 
weakness on this point. ‘Alas,’ he says: 

‘Alas! our young affections run to waste, 
Or water but the desert, whence arise 
But weeds of dark luxuriance, tares of haste, 
Rank at the core, though tempting to the eyes, 
Flowers whose wild odors breathe but agonies, 
And trees whose gums are poison, such the plants 
That spring beneath her steps, as passion flies 
O’er the world’s wilderness, and vainly pants 
For some celestial food, forbidden to its wants!’ 


Byron had not spirit-power enough—he could not bear — to be 
patient. He had no patience with his mother. He had no pa- 
tience with his wife. He had no patience with his neighbor. He 
had no patience with his God. 

Though gifted with the most radiant mental brilliancy — with a 
flood of intellectual light — he groped in moral darkness. ‘The 
light within him was darkness.’ His idea of morality, like that of 
many respectable intellects of the present day, was only a ‘dream 
of darkness.’ Men of bright intellects are sometimes called stars, 
but, too often, like the stars he saw, as he himself confesses: 

‘I had a dream which was not all a dream!’ 
they ‘wander darkling in the eternal space.’ Byron won a menta! 
—but lost a spirit-glory, and they who follow in his track, chasing 
the ignes fatui of worldly glory, will likely find them being extin- 
guished in a slough. 

The man of Uz was the greatest of all the men of the East. Ilis 
wordly estate was prince-like. His mental resource star-like. His 
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moral treasury sun-like. His integrity to Heaven was tempted and 
tried, first by a sudden destruction which swept away all his prop- 
erty and all his children. 

Without a single complaint, but with profound patience at his 
loss, his integrity remained unshaken, while his mind reposed calm- 
ly on the persuasion that the Supreme Being had a right to take 
away what He had given, and then blessing the name of his only 
Master, his spirit arose from the depth of his humility into that 
sphere of the pure moral world, where it was — untouched by the 
feeling of misery—transported by the wing of rapture. 

The second temptation and trial of his integrity, though only 
saving his life, — made it far worse than death — smote him with 
the ‘devouring pestilence.’ ‘Then, said his wife unto him, dost 
thou still retain thine integrity? Curse God and die!’ Yet he broke 
not his allegiance to the kingdom on high, and his gentle spirit 
again rose from his excruciating torment to a divine preeminence, 
as he asked in reply: ‘What? Shall we receive good at the hand of 
God, and shall we not receive evil?’ But, as was natural, in ad- 
dition to his temporal degradation in poverty and disease, his 
friends deserted him, all, save some three or four, who came to him 
with the pretence of comfort on their tongues; but few words fell 
from their lips before they made a charge of an unknown guilt, as 
they asked: ‘who ever perished being innocent? or where were the 
righteous cut off?’ and affirmed: ‘they that plough iniquity, and 
sow wickedness, reap the same.” Yet mark the mild reply to the 
charge here insinuated, a friend should show pity to a friend 
in affliction; and observe the reasonable request that was added, 
‘cause me to understand wherein I have erred.” But he was hu- 
man, and his poverty, his plague, his tormenting comforters, al- 
most unmanned him. He felt keen pangs of anguish, his soul was 
weary of his body. He spoke in the bitterness of his soul, yet left 
his complaint upon himself; he questioned within himself the ‘uses 
of adversity,’ and in the agony of his pains and his doubts, he 
longed to avoid them by death, yet was resigned to wait till his 
change would come. In this crucified fram2 of body and mind, he 
reasoned with his: comforters! and as he reasoned of righteous- 
ness, temperance, and a judgment to come, his accusers shrank into 
insignificance, like Felix trembling before Paul. ‘And then he was in- 
spired.’ His reason was the reason of real inspiration, that order 
of reason, towards which Germany has a long tizae been bending 
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her intensest energies. In this sphere of reason, the man of Uz dis- 
covered, by his spirit vision, not only, that his ‘Redeemer liveth, 
and that he shall stand at the latter day upon the earth,’ which 
was confirmed by the appearance of our Lord in Palestine in the 
beginning of our era; he discovered not only the immortality of the 
soul, of which the highest pagan thinkers, Socrates, Plato, Cicero, 
and Cato have had merely dim dreams; he discovered not only the 
resurrection of the body, a theme, to the revelation of which, Paul 
devoted the strongest reasoning powers of his spirit, and establish- 
ing its ruth, wrote it in flaming characters in the latter part of 
his first letter to the people of Corinth, the argument of which 
comes home with irresistible power upon the human heart, and 
with superhuman consolation upon the spirit of the faithful, while 
they are daily repeating: ‘earth to earth, ashes to ashes, dust to 
dust,’ over a bosom friend in the grave; but he cast his glances on 
in the progress of humanity, andseemed to commune with the,spir- 
it of Newton, wandering among and questioning ‘the sweet in- 
fluences of the Pleiades,’ the sphere of ‘Arcturus with his sons,’ 
‘the ordinances of heaven;’ and ‘the dominion thereof in the earth;’ 
and are not these views significant of the now scientifically demon- 
strated laws of astronomy, of the tides of the ocean and of gravity; 
and did not the glance of this seer reach even our own age, when 
Franklin subdued the lightning from the clouds, and we can now daily 
‘send lightnings, that they may go, and say unto thee: Here we are?’ 

Whence had this man this knowledge, having never learned ? 
Through suffering patience to the will of the Maker of heaven and 
earth, he approached from ‘hearing of him by the hearing of the 
ear, till his eye saw him.’ 

The weight of the argument, in the train of inspired reasoning 
here alluded to, leans to the conviction, that adversity in life is 
evidence neither of the guilt, nor of the innocence of the afflicted 
party, but that the use of adversity is to try the character, to pu- 
rify and refine it, as gold in the crucible, to disclose the elements, 
of which it is composed, to expel the dross of error, with which it 
is alloyed, to teach us to refrain from violation of duty, and to 
prove that unswerving integrity to heaven,—patience and good-faith 
lead the soul, in the way of salvation, to the King of Glory. ‘For 
‘our light affliction, which is but for a moment, worketh for us a 
‘far more exceeding and eternal weight of glory.’ 

Though this argument was declared |y him, ‘whose bosom is ibe 
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seat of all law,’ to be in the main ‘the thing that was right,’ yet 
the arguer was wrong in one point,—the position he took in view of 
himself — the self-righteous position. But, as his error was dis- 
closed to him from the throne of truth,a morally brilliant feeling, 
within him, flashed in its transition from self-righteousness to re- 
pentance, and he cried: ‘wherefore I abhor myself, and repent in 
dust and ashes!’ In all the beauty of gentle devotion, he prayed 
for his accusers, and was accepted as a faithful servant of the 
Highest. He lived again like a prince, ‘twice blest’ in worldly 
fortune. His wife gave him pledges of her love with sons and 
daughters, ‘and in all the land were no women found so fair as the 
daughters of Job;’ and he ‘saw his sons and his sons’ sons even 
four generations.’ 

This element of patience,—the main ingredient in the character 
of Job,— renders him a just instance of spirit grandeur; and it is 
this, that awakens in our heart the feeling of awe, while we con- 
template his character; and as this quality of grandeur of patience, 
is here blended with brilliancy of repentance and ‘beauty of holiness’ 
—gentle devotion, so the feeling of awe which it causes, is mingled 
in our heart with the feeling of alarm and of love, which feelings 
together arising to reverence, produce pleasingly dreadful emo- 
tions, filling us with the conviction, that ‘there are more things in 
heaven and earth, than are dreamed of? in common philosophy, 
and prove the book of Job the sublimest in the world. 

Cui bono? In this utilitarian age, it is reasonable to suppose, 
that the question will be asked: What is the use of spiret glory? 
The world not only will, but has a right to ask the question. Hear 
the answer. 

Though ‘agriculture and the mechanic arts are the basis of ci- 
vilization;’ though ‘manufactures, internalimprovements and com- 
merce? are bulwarks of the wealth of nations; though naval, military 
and municipal forces are the guardians of political liberty; though na- 
tural and mental philosophy, and secular education in general, are 
engines of social prosperity; yet Tyre and Sidon, Thebes and 
Athens, Carthage and Rome, while they tell the eloquent story— 
of the temporal beauty, brilliancy, and grandeur—of the worldly 
glory acquired by these means, are melancholy witnesses of their 
inutility to maintain even the glory they acquired; therefore it be- 
comes necessary to regard other means, to obtain an understand- 
ing superior to the common, by which the tendency to ruin may be 
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prevented, the progress of humanity promoted, and mankind indi- 
vidually and collectively exalted to a glory, which, harmonious with 
the worldly, is inextinguishable as the divine. And whence can 
these means be more reasonably and surely derived, than from the 
culture and the power of the spirit in man? For ‘there is a spirit 
in man: and the inspiration of the Almighty giveth them under- 
standing !’ 

Let then gentleness and devotion, repentance and patience, 
faith, hope and love, be industriously sown in the heart of every 
age, sex and condition. Let the plants, that arise from these 
seeds of virtue, cover the earth; let the spirit that emanates from 
these virtues, be the saster spirit of the times. Let this spirit 
be diffused among the people of the country, and concentrated 
in the halls of legislation. And, as the sun-glass converges the 
rays of the god of day, and brings them to bear burningly on the 
object against which they are directed, so let us converge the rays 
of the sun of rightecusness in our souls; let a flame be kindled to 
warm and illuminate the whole sphere of humanity. Let the glory 
with which the spirit is hallowed, irradiate not only from the body 
of our Union, and thus only be felt, but also from the face of each 
and every citizen within its limits, that it may also be seen, as it 
was seen on the face of Moses, for ‘the skin of his face shone,’ 
when he descended from Sinai, with our moral laws for his people, 
and as it was seen on the face of Stephen, when falsely charged 
with a violation of those laws, ‘and all that sat in the council, 
‘looking steadfastly onshim saw his face, as it had been the face of 
‘an Angel;’ for a real man is something more than a sensualist,— 
our life belongs to an order above the animal kingdom,—and we 
are capable of being ‘filled with all the fullness of God,’ in the 
‘Kingdom, the Power and the Glory’ of His Spirit. 


VOICE OF LIFE. 


1. 
Awake, awake! the lark’s glad song 
Is ringing through the air. 
Arise, arise! lie not so long, 
For life demands your care. 








The People’s Song. 
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Life in the circle of your home, 

Life in the busy mart, 

Life in the world, where’er you roam, 
Life in the sacred heart. 


3. 
Life in the rosy cheek of health, 
Life in the spirit’s fire, 
Life in the throngéd way of wealth, 
Life in the way yet high’r. 


4, 
Life in tbe everlasting soul, 
Life in the fields of earth, 
Life in the trade, from pole to pole, 
Life in the Christian’s birth. 


5. 


Let every one, who has a spark 
Of life within his frame, 

Kindle that spark, until it bursts 
Into a living flame. 


6. 
And let it shine along the way, 
Benighted bodies prize, 
And lead the crawling earth-worm man 
Towards home, beyond the skies! 


~_———orrm 





THE PEOPLE’S SONG. 


1. 2. 

John Jones was a cold hearted And what was the end 

Man of the worid ; Of the selfish John Jones? 
Like the rock he was Of the flint-hearted 

Touched by a tear ; Man of the world ? 
His lips, to the plea He wasted away 

Of the Poor, were curl’d, To a mass of dry bones, 
Of their wants, not one And to earth he was 

Word would he hear. Heartlessly hurl’d. 


3. 
And this is the lot 
Of the man of no heart, 
When death comes and 
Rings at the door; 
No one cares a straw, 
And not a tear will start, 
For the man who scorned 
The tears of the Poor. 











A Hint—A Declaration. 





A HINT. 


The feeling of the ove of glory is more sensitive in the heart, 
than the feeling of the fear of shame, for men have been known 
to boast of what they should be ashamed. 

‘*Folly the Laureat’s vice was Chartres’ boast.” 

Is it not therefore as wise, toreward truth, as to punish error ? 
to point towards honor, as to warn from infamy? to seek virtue, 
as to find fault ? 

Yes, rather, is not the former policy wiser than the latter ? 

Is not the znrvention of an improvement in the Mechanic Arts 
more beneficial than the discovery of a defect ?. 

Does not a chef d’ oeuvre in the Fine Arts promote civilization 
more than it is prevented by a faux pas ? 

Cannot the principle here alluded to, be rendered more service- 
able in the Cause of Education ? 


A DECLARATION. 


BY B. 


There’s a stirring word in a lover’s heart, 
And its tone with joy is rife — 

He longs to speak it forth, and call 
His fondly loved one — wife. 

There’s a fervent clasp of the faithful arms, 
When bosoms are met together, 

And the oath is made, thus we’! go through life, 
?Mid fair or stormy weather. 

There’s a happy spot, and they call it hone, 
And hallowed it is proved, 

If its charméd circle but embrace 
The loving and the loved. 

There, with thee, dear one, would I dwell, 
As in yon glorious skies, 

Thou, happy — I entranced by light 
Shed from thy beauteous eyes. 

And shall not we then kneel and plight 
Our vows at Hymen’s shrine ? 

Thou all secure in my true love, 
I blest to call thee mine? 

Love ne’er hath warmed two melting hearts, 
Framed for more rapturous bliss, 

The Fates auspicious smile—yes, yes— 
Seal—seal love with a kiss. 
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A FLOW OF SOUL. 


1, 
There is a quiet, gently breathing spirit, 
That floats around my form, when you are nigh, 
Its tender touch I feel, and seem to hear it 
Whisper of bliss scarce known beneath the sky. 
2. 
This spirit breaks the spell of the ideal, 
And without binding, charms me to the earth, 
It bids me clasp, not phantom forms, but real, 
And quit delusion, for true genuine worth. 
3. 
But yet this spirit seems somewhat capricious, 
Smiling and frowning, ’tis both cold and warm, 
Its eye-light’s fiery, liquid and delicious, 
And magic-like can rouse or quel! a storm. 
A. 
It stimulates and then subdues emotion, 
Enraptures and torments the trusting heart, 
Which harmonizing in a pure devotion, 
Flows in a union death alone can part. 


ANECDOTE OF CHATEAUBRIAND. 





I remember that I had the good fortune at Geneva to meet M. 
de Chateaubriand, who had come from Lausanne to pass two days 
there, and he was pleased, as we returned from our ride, to take 
me back to my inn. When I got out of the carriage, I was sur- 
prised to see my hostess, generally so full of business, standing 
still before the door; she soon followed me, and asked if the 
gentleman in the carriage was not M. de Chateaubriand, I said 
that it was, and I showed some astonishment at her knowing M. 
de Chateaubriand; she sharply replied—‘Ah! Sir, who does not 
know M. de Chateaubriand?’ I mentioned this incident to a 
Genevese, who, from his profession, is a perfectly competent judge 
of the Genevesé manners, and he was not the least surprised at it. 
He even assured me that if the passage of M. de Chateaubriand 
had been suspected at the time, all the street Derritre le Rhone 
would have been crowded. 


M. VALERY, 
Royal Liprartan OF VERSAILLES, &c. &c. 











Atala. 


ATALA. 


From the French of M. Viscount de Chateaubriand. 
IN CONTINUATION. 


RECITAL. 


‘As the waves of the sea rage during a storm; as the dry leaves 
in autumn are carried away by a whirlwind; as the reeds of the 
Meschacabé bend and arise again during a sudden inundation; as 
a great herd of deer bellow in the depth of a forest, so the Council 
was a scene of noise and confusion. The Sachems, the warriors, 
the matrons speak by turns, or all together. Interests clash, 0- 
pinions are divided, the Council is on the point of dissolving ; but 
at last the ancient custom prevails, and I am condemned to the 


funeral pile. 
‘One circumstance happened to hinder my death; the Festival 


of the dead or the Banquet of souls approached. It is the cus- 
tom, that no captive shall be put to death during this ceremony. 
They placed me under a strict guard; and doubtless the Sachems 
withheld the daughter of Simaghan, for I saw her again no more. 

‘In the mean while the nations for more than three hundred 
leagues round about arrived in crowds to celebrate the Banquet of 
souls. They had built a long hut on an isolated spot. At the day 
appointed, the inhabitants of every wigwam exhumed the bones of 
their fathers from their own tombs, and they hung the skeletons 
according to rank and tribes, along the walls of the Hall dedicat- 
ed to the Ancestors. A tempest arose, the winds, the forests, the 
cataracts roared abroad, while the old men of the various nations 
concluded treaties of peace and alliance between theriselves in the 
presence of the bones of their fathers. 

‘They celebrated the funeral sports, the race, the dance, the 
ossedets. Two maidens strive to wrest a willow wand. The buds 
of their bosom just touch one another; their hands flutter about 
the wand, which they raise above their heads. Their naked beau- 
tiful feet are intertwined, their lips meet each other, their sweet 
breathings commingle; they lean on one another, their locks float 
together; they observe their mothers, and blush”) am‘d shouts 
of applause. The juggler invokes Michabou, genius of the water. 





22) The blush of the young Savages is delicate. 
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He relates the wars of the great Liévre against Machimanitou, god 
of evil. He speaks of the first man, and Athaensic, the first wo- 
man cast from heaven, on account of having lost innocence; of the 
land red with fraternal blood; of Jouskeka the impious slaying the 
just Tahouistsaron; of the ‘flood descending at the voice of the 
Great Spirit; of Massou saved alone in his canoe of bark, and of 
the raven sent out to discover dry land: he speaks moreover of the 
beautiful Enda¢, charmed from the region of souls by the sweet 
songs of her husband. 

‘After these sports and these canticles, they prepare a lasting 

burial of their ancestors. 

‘On the banks of the Chata-Uche one may see a wild figtree, 
which the homage of the people had consecrated. The maidens 
used to wash their robes of bark at this place, and to expose them 
to the air of the desert, on the branches of the old tree. There 
they had dug an immense tomb. While chanting the requiem, 
they leave the funeral hall; each family carries some sacred relic. 
They arrive at the tomb; there they put down the remains; there 
they Jay them out in beds; they separate them by skins of bears 
and of beavers; they raise the mound of the tomb, and they plant 
upon it the ¢ree of tears and of sleep. 

‘Let us pity men, my dearson! These same Indians whose usages 
are so touching, these very women who had testified an interest so 
tender, demanded now my punishment with loud cries; and entire 
nations awaited their departure, to enjoy the pleasure of seeing a 
young man sufler horrible torments. 

‘In a valley towards the north, at some distance from the great 
village, there stood the wood of cypress and of fir-trees, called 
the Bloody Wood. There they arrived at the ruins of one of 
those monuments of whose origin they are ignorant, and which are 
the work of a people now unknown. At the centre of this wood 
an arena was spread out, where they sacrificed the prisoners of 
war. They led me in triumph. They all made preparations for 
my death: they planted the stake of Areskoui; the pines, the wild 
ash-trees, the cypress, fall under the hatchet; the funeral pile is 
raised, the spectators build amphitheatres, with the branches and 
trunks of trees. Each one invents a torture: one proposes to 
scalp the skin from my skull, another to burn my eyes out with 
red hot rods. I begin my chant of death: 

‘I fear not the tortures: I am brave, O Muscogulges! I defy you; 
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‘I scorn you more than the women. My father Outalissi, son of 
‘Miscou, drank out of the skull of your most famous warriors ; 
‘you shall not draw a sigh from my heart.’ 

‘Provoked by my chant, a warrior pierced my arm with an ar- 
row; [ said: ‘Brother, I thank thee.’ 

‘In spite of the activity of the executioners, the preparations for 
torment were not finished before the setting of the sun. They con- 
sulted the juggler, who avowed that the Genii of the shades were 
disturbed ; and my death was then postponed till the next day. 
But in the impatience to enjoy the sight, and in order to be ready 
sooner at the dawn of the aurora, the Indians did not leave the 
Bloody Wood; they kindled large fires, and began to dance and 
carouse. 

‘In the mean time they had stretched me out on my back. 
Thongs passing around my neck, my feet, my arms, were bound 
to stakes, sunk inthe earth. The warriors reposed on the thongs, 
and not a single stir could I make, without imparting it to them. 
Night advanced: by degrees the chants and the dances ceased; the 
fires were now casting only lurid glares, before which one could see 
the shadows of some Savages passing; all fall asleep: just as the 
noise of the men faints away, that of the desert grows strong, and 
the howlings of the winds in the forest, succeed to the tumult of 
human voices. 

‘It was the hour, when a young Indian mother waked up in 
sudden surprise at midnight; for she thought she heard the cries of 
her first-born, who wanted sweet nourishment. With eyes fixed on 
the canopy above, where the crescent of the moon was wandering 
among the clouds, I pondered over my destiny. Atala seemed to 
me a monster of ingratitude, by abandoning me at the moment of 
torment, while T had devoted myself to the flames, rather than 
leave her! And moreover I felt that I would love her forever, and 
would gladly die for her. 

‘In extreme pleasures there is a sting which arouses us, appar- 
ently suggesting our duty to use the rapid moment for some pro- 
fitable purpose; but in extraordinary miseries, on the contrary, we 
are benumbed by a mysterious oppression: the eyes weary with 
tears, are naturally inclined to close, and the kindness of Provi- 
dence thus becomes conspicuous even in our misfortunes. I yielded 
in spite of myself to that hard sleep which the wretched sometimes 
relish. I dreamed that some one was loosening my chains; I be- 
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gan to feel that consolation which one experiences, when, after 
having been firmly bound, a helping hand unfetters our irons. 

‘This sensation became so lively, that it made me lift my eye- 
lids. By the light of the moon, a ray of which beamed between 
two clouds, I caught a glimpse of a tall white form, leaning over 
me, and silently engaged in untying my bonds. As I was just 
bursting out with an exclamation, a hand, which I recognized in 
an instant, shut my mouth. A single cord remained; but it seemed 
impossible to cut it off, without touching a warrior, who covered it 
completely with his body. Atala puts her hand upon it, the war- 
rior awakes half up, and arises in a sitting position. Atala stands 
still, and watches him. The Indian thinks, he sees the ghost of 
the ruins; closing his eyes and invoking his Manitou, he lays down 
again. My bond is broken. I arise; I follow my liberatrix, who 
extends the end of a bow to me, while she holds the other extrem- 
ity. But with what dangers are we environed! Sometimes we 
almost stumble over the sleepy Savages; sometimes a guard chal- 
lenges us, and Atala answers, changing her voice. The children 
cry, the dogs bark. We are hardly out of the enclosure of death, 
when howlings shake the forest. The camp is panic-struck, a 
thousand fires are flaming, the Savages with torches run hither and 
thither: we hurry on our way. 

‘When Aurora arose over the Apalaches, we were afar off. What 
was my joy, when I found myself once again in the solitude with 
Atala, with Atala my liberatrix, with Atala who gave herself to me 
forever! My tongue wanted words; I fell to my knees, and I said 
to the daughter of Simaghan: ‘Men are trifling at best; but when 
‘Genii visit them, then they are nothing at all. You are a Genius, 
‘you have visited me, and I am speechless in your presence.’ With 
a smile Atala tendered me her hand: ‘I must follow you,’ said she, 
‘since you will not fly without me. That night I seduced the jug- 
‘gler with presents, I intoxicated your executioners with the essence 
‘of fire.*) I felt that I ought to,risk my life for you, as you had 
‘given yours for me. Yes, young idolator,’ added she with an ac- 
cent which alarmed me, ‘the sacrifice shall be mutual.’ 

‘Atala restored me the arms, which she had taken care to bring 
along; then she dressed my wound. While wiping it with a leaf 


5? 
of the papaya, she wet it with her tears. ‘It is a balm’, said I, 
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‘which thou art shedding on my wound.’—‘I almost fear it may 
‘prove a poison’, she replied. She tore off one of the folds from 
her bosom, with which she made a first bandage and fastened it 
with a lock of her bair. 

‘The intoxication, which lasts a long time on the savages, and 
which among them is a kind of malady, doubtless hindered them 
from pursuing us for a few days. If they searched for us then, 
most likely they went towards the west, persuaded that we had 
made the attempt to throw ourselves in the Meschacabé; but we 
had taken our route towards the motionless star”), directing our 
steps by the moss on the trunk of the trees. 

‘It was not Jong before we found that we had not gained much 
by my deliverance. The desert now unrolled before us its unlim- 
ited solitudes. Without any experience of the life in the woods, 
diverted from our true path, and marching at hazzard, what might 
not happen to us? Often, while looking on Atala, I called to 
mind, that ancient story of Hagar, which Lopez had made me 
read, how she roamed through the desert of Beersheba, a Jong, long 
time ago, when men outlived thre ages of the oak. 

‘Atala made me a blanket out of the second bark of the ash 
tree, for I was almost naked. She embroidered mocassins™) for 
me, out of the skin of the musk rat, with the quills of the poreu- 
pine. In my turn I took care of her dress. Sometimes I placed 
on her head a crown of those blue mallows, which we found along 
our route, in the abandoned grave yards of the Indians; some- 
times I made a necklace for her of the red berries of the azalea ; 
and then I would smile as I looked upon her wonderful beauty. 

‘When we came to a river, we crossed it on a raft, or by swim- 
ming. Atala pressed one of her hands on my shoulder; and, like 
two swans we went, crossing the waste of waters. 

‘Often, in the excessive heat of the day, we reposed in the 
shade uncer the mosses of the cedars. Nearly all the trees of 
Florida, particularly the cedar and the holm-oak are covered with 
a white moss, which hanging from their branches, reaches to the 
ground. When, at night, by the light of the moon, you see, on 
a naked Savannah, an isolated live oak enrobed with this drapery, 
you would think, you saw a phantom with its long veils trailing 
after you. The scene is not Jess picturesque in broad day-ligkt ; 


+) The North. 
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for a swarm of butterflies, of brilliant winged insects, of humming 
birds, of green parrots, of blue jays alight on these mosses, which 
then produce the effect of a white woolen tapestry work, on which 
an European artist had embroidered insect and brilliant birds. 

‘It was under the roof of these cheerful inns, prepared by the 
Great Spirit, that we reposed in the shade. While the winds of 
heaven descended and bent down the tops of the large cedar, 
while the aerial castles built on its branches were floating with the 
birds, and the voyageurs were sleeping under its shelter, while 
thousands of strains were passing in the arches and along the cor- 
ridors of this moving edifice; the wonders of the ancient world 
could not be compared with this monument of the desert. 

‘Every evening we kindled a large fire, and we built the hut of 
the traveller, with bark placed on four pickets. If I had killed 
a wild turkey, a ringdove, a pheasant of the woods, we would 
hang it, before the burning oak, on the end of a pole fixed in the 
ground, and we would let the wind take the care of turning the 
prey of the hunter. We ate the mosses, called ¢ripes of the rocks, 
the delicious bark of the birch tree, and the apples of May, which 
have the taste of the peach and the raspberry. The black walnut 
tree, the maple, the sumac supplied wine for our table. Some- 
times I went to seek among the reeds, a plant of which the long 
flower contained in its corolla a glass of the purest dew. We 
thanked Providence, who on the weak stem of a flower, had placed 
that limpid fountain, amid corrupt marshes, as He has placed hope 
at the bottom of hearts sore with grief, as He has made virtue 
gush from the bosom of those, who were afflicted to death! 

‘Alas! I soon discovered that I was deceived by the apparent 
tranquillity of Atala. The farther we advanced, the sadder she 
became. Often she started suddenly for no cause, and turned her 
head hastily. I surprised her in fixing a passionate gaze on me, 
which she carried back towards the sky with a profound melancho- 
ly. That which alarmed me above all was a secret, a thought 
concealed at the bottom of her soul, of which I caught a glimpse 
in her eyes. Always attracting and repelling me, reanimating and 
destroying my hopes, when I thought I had made some little pro- 
gress in her heart, I found myself again at the same point. How 
many a time has she said to me: ‘O my young lover! I love thee 
‘as the shade of the wood at midday! Thou art beautiful as the 
‘desert with all its flowers and all its free airs. If I lean towards 
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‘thee, I tremble; if my hand rest onthine, I feel that I would die. 
‘The other day the wind cast thy locks over my face, while thou 
‘wert pillowed on my bosom; I thought I felt the light touch of the 
‘invisible spirits. Yes, I have seen the does of the mountain of 
‘Occone; I have heard the discourses of men weary of life: but the 
‘mildness of the roe-bucks and the wisdom of the old men are less 
‘pleasing and less invigorating, than thy speeches. Alas! Poor 
‘Chactas, I will never be thy wife!’ 

‘The perpetual contradictions of the love, and of the religion of 
Atala, the abandon of her tenderness, and the chastity of her man- 
ners, the pride of her character, and her profound sensibility, the 
elevation of ber soul in great things, her susceptivility in trifles, 
every thing about her, rendered her to me an incomprehensible 
being. Attala could not acquire a weak control over a man: full 
of passions, she was full of power; it was necessary either to adore 
her, or to hate. 

‘After fifteen nignts of a hurried march, we arrived at the 
ridge of the Alleghany mountains, and we reached one of the 
branches of the Tenase, a river which throws itself in the Ohio. 
Aided by the advice of Ataia, I built a canoe, which I limed with 
the gum of the plum-tree, after having sewed the barks together 
with the roots of the fir. Then I embarked with Atala, and we 
abandoned ourselves to the channel of the river. 

‘The Indian village of Sticoe, with its pyramidical tombs and its 
huts in ruin, presented themselves to our view on the left, at the 
point of a promontory; on the right the valley of Keow was lying, 
bounded by a line of the wigwams of Jore, hanging along the edge 
of @ mountain of the same name. The river which hurried us 
away, flowed between steep high shores, on the verge of which we 
saw the sun set. These deep solitudes were undisturbed by the 
presence of man. We saw only an Indian hunter who, leaning on 
his bow and motionless on the point of a rock, resembled a statue 
in the mountains, erected to the genius of these deserts. 

‘Atala and [ united our silence to the silence of that scene. Sud- 
denly the daughter of exile filled the air with a voice full of emo- 
tion and of melancholy; she chanted a song of her absent home : 

‘Happy are they, who have not seen the fume of the stranger’s 
‘board, and who have seated themselves only around the table of 
‘their fathers *’ 

‘If the Blue-jay of the Meschacabé should say to the Nonpareille 
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‘of the Floridas: Why do you complain so mournfully ? have you 
‘not here the fine waters, lovely shades and all kinds of food as in 
‘your own forests? — Yes, would the wandering Nonpareille an- 
‘swer ; but my nest is in the jasmin: who will bring it to me? And 
‘the sun of my savanna, have you that here?’ 

‘Happy are they, who have not seen the fume of the stranger’s 
‘board, and who have seated themselves only around the table of 
‘their Fathers! 

‘After some hours of a toilsome march, the voyageur sorrowfully 
‘takes his rest. He views around him the roofs of men; the voy- 
‘ageur has no place, where he may lay his head. The voyageur 
‘knocks at the wigwam, he puts his bow behind the door; he asks 
‘for hospitality; the master makes a gesture with the hand; the 
‘yoyageur takes his bow again, and returns to the desert.’ 

‘Happy are they, who have not seen the fume of the stranger’s 
‘board, and who have seated themselves only around the table of 
‘their Fathers |’ 

‘Wonderful stories, told around the fire-side, tender disclosures 
‘of one’s heart, long continued habits of loving so necessary to life, 
‘you have filled up the live-long days of those who have never left 
‘their natal land! Their tombs are in their own country, with the 
‘setting sun, the tears of their friends and the charms of religion.’ 

‘Happy are they, who have not seen the fume of the stranger’s 
‘board, and who have seated themselves only around the table of 
‘their Fathers!’ 

‘Thus chanted Atala. Her moans were uninterrupted, save by the 
scarcely sensible sound of our canoe on the waves. In two or 
three places only they were caught up by a feeble echo, which re- 
peated them to a second fainter, and this to a third yet fainter 
still: one would have thought that the souls of two lovers of olden 
times unfortunate, as we, attracted by this touching melody, passed 
their time in sighing forth the last strains in the mountain. 

‘In the meanwhile, the solitude, the continual presence of the be- 
loved object, our woes even, redoubled our love every moment. 
The energies of Atala began to abandon her, and the passions, 
while exhausting her body, were on the point of triumphing over 
her virtue. She prayed constantly to her mother, whose wounded 
spirit she appeared earnestly anxious to soothe. Sometimes she 
asked me, if I heard not a plaintive voice, if I saw not flames aris- 


ing from the ground. As for myself overcome by fatigue, but 
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always burning with desire, thinking that I was perhaps lost amid 
the forests with no hope of returning, hundreds of times I was ready 
to seize my betrothed in my arms, hundreds of times I proposed 
to her to build a hut on those banks, and to bury ourselves alive 
there together. But she always resisted me: ‘Think,’ said she to 
me, ‘my young friend, what a warrior owes to his countrv. What 
‘is a woman in comparison with the duties thou art bound to ful- 
‘fill? Take courage, son of Outalissi, never murmur at thy destiny. 
‘The heart of man is like the sponge of the river, which at one 
‘time drinks a pure wave in seasons of serenity, at another is 
‘swollen with a turbid fluid, when heaven has troubled the waters. 
‘Has the sponge a right to say: I think that storms should never 
‘rage, that the sun never should be burning?’ 

‘O René, if you fear the anxieties of the heart, beware of soli- 
tude : extraordinary passions are solitary, and by transporting 
them to the desert, you yield them their empire. | Overwhelmed 
with care? and fears ; exposed to fall in the hands of hostile Indi- 
ans, to be devoured in the waters, stung by serpents, to be torn 
asunder by wild beasts; finding scarcely poor food, and knowing 
no longer towards which side to turn our step; our miseries seemed 
no longer capable of increase, when an accident occurred, which 
capped the climax. 

‘It was the twenty-seventh sun after our departure from the cab- 
ins: the moon of fire”) had commenced her course, and everything 
announced a storm. About the hour, when the Indian matrons 
hang the pestle of labor on the branches of the sabin-tree, and when 
perroquets retire in the holes pf the cypress, the heavens began to 
be overcast, the voices of the solitude died away, the desert was 
still, and the forests remained in universal repose. Soon peals of 
distant thunder prolonged themselves in those woods, old as the 
world, while they were sending forth reports awfully sublime. Fear- 
ing to be drowned, we hastened to gain the bank of the river, and 
retire in the forest. 

‘This spot was a piece of marshy ground. We advanced with 
difficulty under an arch way of sm/ax amid the tangles of the 
grape, the indigos, the wild beans, the creeping tie-vines, which 
fettered our feet like nets. The spongy soil trembled around us, 
and at each instant we were on the point of being engulfed in 


26) Month of July. 
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che quagmires. Innumerable insects, enormous bats, blinded us ; 
serpents rattled like little bells on every side; and the wolves, the 
bears, the carcajous, the panthers, just hiding in these retreats, 
filled them with their roarings. 

‘In the meanwhile the darkness redoubles: the lowering clouds 
enter the shadow of the woods. The sky is rent asunder, and rap- 
id rays of fire mark the track of the lightning. A violent wind, 
rushing suddenly, heaps clouds on clouds ; the forests bend; thun- 
der bolt upon bolt is thrown from the heavens, and, across the 
gaps, new skies and burning plains are seen. Awful spectacle of 
grandeur! The lightning sets the woods on fire; the fire spreads 
like a sheet of flames; columns of sparks and of smoke besiege the 
clouds, which pour forth their thunderbolts in the vast conflagra- 
tion. Then the Great Spirit covers the mountains with thick 
darkness; from amid this wide chaos arises a confused tumult, 
caused by the fury of the winds, the groaning of the trees, the 
howling of the wild beasts, the crackling of the conflagration, and 
the repeated bursts of thunder, which hiss as they die in the de- 
scending torrents. The Great Spirit knows! In that moment I 
saw only Atala, I thought only of her. Under the body of a lean- 
ing birch-tree I gained some protection from the torrents of rain. 
Seated under the tree, holding my fondly-loved one on my knees, 
and warming her naked feet in my hands, I was happier, than the 
young wife, who, for the first time, feels her babe leaping in her 


womb. 
(Contiauation forthcoming.) 
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SONNET TO SCHILLER. 

Place the grean oak-leaf chaplet on thy brow, 
SCHILLER! Thou noblest of the sons of song! 
To thee in truth, more fitly doth belong, 

Than to yon eloquent maniac Rousseau, 

The name of ‘Nature’s Priest’;—for smiling, thon, 
In never-changing love of man,—the throng 
Of all thy sympathies divinely strong, 

Didst to his mental weal in kindness vow. 

In the bright social cirele thou didst move 
Presiding soul of friendship anda of love; 
The chastened beauty of thy spirit shed 
Its influence o’er a thousand hearts, and twined 
A never-fading wreath round woman‘s mind, 
To whom thy mem’ry should ever wed. 








Predestination. 


PREFATORY. 

When naturally pure thinkers, endowed with a spirit of profound 
meditation, and enriched with varied learning, tender their appro- 
bation of our labors, and pour over our literary field the limpid 
and fertilizing streams of refined feeling from the fountain of their 
welling hearts, we realize a refreshment like what the oasis affords 
the traveller in the desert of Sahara. With grateful hearts we 
make our acknowledgements to Judge Beatty of Kentucky for the 
generous regard he has manifested in our behalf, and more espe- 
cially as we have no claim on him not even of a personal acquaint- 
ance. Hear him: ‘During an interval of relief from my complaint 
I have been engaged in arranging my papers, preparatory to a 
passage from this busy scene of life, (1 am now 74,) and I have 
come across some productions of my pen, which may possibly be 
thought worthy of a place in the ‘Western Journal.’ I send you 
one of them as it was penned in 1843, If it comes within the 
scope of your work, and deserves to see the light, you may give it 
that direction.” We are no polemic, we are no partisan, we are a 
lover of the good and the true without bias and without prejudice, 
and we believe that sound wholesome thoughts and feelings refresh 
and strengthen the soul of man, as sound wholesome food and pure 
water refresh and strengthen his body. We are pleased with lucid 
expositions of Gordian knotty thoughts which impede the flow of 
pure feeling, as we are glad when snags and sand-bars are removed 
from our rivers; we want the internal improvements of the feelings 
of the heart to equal, if possible, the internal improvements of the 
thorough-fares of the country. And we would suggest in conclusion 
to all our readers, who are troubled with a mental dyspepsia on 
account of their inability, to digest the crudities they have partaken 
of fate and free-will, that they may find great benefit from the fol- 


lowing solution. 
PREDESTINATION. 


BY HON. A. BEATTY. 


Melanchton’s celebrated work, entitled Loci communes theo- 
logict, was published in the year 1521, and between that year and 
1595, is said to have passed through sixty-seven editions. Nothing 
can more clearly show the high estimation, in which the author as 
well as his work was held. He was, unquestionably, one of the 
most distinguished and talented men of the age in which he lived, 
and greatly contributed, under God, to give success to the great 
reformation, of which Luther was the chief instrument. 
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D’Aubigné,* ) in quoting from this celebrated work, attributes to 
Melanchton the, following sentiment: ‘*Since whatever happens,” 
said he, ‘‘happens by necessity, agreeably to the divine fore-know- 
ledge, it is plain that our will hath no liberty whatever.” 

‘The reasoning, contained in the above proposition, presupposes , 
that whatever God /uresees, must happen of necessity, and con- 
sequently that the w// of the agent is not free. 

Now, as it must be admitted, that God foresees every thing, 
which time shall bring to pass, it must necessarily follow, accord- 
ing to the above reasoning, that man is not a free agent; has no 
freedom of will: and that all his acts are the result of an absolute 
necessity, and consequently wholly beyond his control. If such be 
the fact, upon what principle can he be made accountable for his 
actions? He has no more power to change that which must happen 
of necessity, than he would have to control the decrees of Al- 
mighty God. 

But is it true, that whatever God foresees will happen, must be 
the result of absolute necessity, and not of the freedom of will? 
Has not God the ability to create a free agent? To deny this would 
be to deny his omnipotence. If he has the power to create men, 
with ability to exercise freedom of will; and, in his infinite wis- 
dom, should choose to do so, would he not foresee all the acts of 
such free agents, as perfectly as if those acts were the result of 
absolute necessity? If man were created a free agent, with perfect 
liberty of will, would the circumstance of God’s being able to 
foresee, how he would exercise his freedom of will, have any in- 
fluence upon his exercise of that freedom of choice, which results 
from freedom of will? But it may be said, that when God created 
man, he endowed him with certain capacities and powers; and that 
foreseeing, how those capacities and powers would be exercised, 
and that they would lead to certain results, therefore the freedom 
of choice left to him, would only be apparent, and not real; that 
his acts would be the result of necesszty, and not of freedom of 
will. If man were so Organized and constituted, as to be capable 
of acting only in one particular way, it is true, he would be com- 
pelled of necessity to act in that way, and hence he would have no 
freedom of will. But if he were created with powers and capaci- 
ties, to exercise a choice of actions, and were left free to choose 
between different actions, the circumstance of God’s foreseeing, 
which he would choose, could have no influence upon his choice. 
The objection above stated, amounts only, then, to a denial of 
God’s ability to create a free agent. 

Again it is said, that man acts from moéives, and that these ir- 
resistibly govern his determinations and choice; and that as God 
presents the motives to his agents, their choice is of necessity, 
and, therefore, that they have no freedom of will. But could not 





*) D’ Aubigné’s history of the Reformation 3d vol. p. 94. 
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God present motives of action in such manner as not to interfere 
with freedom of will? To deny this would be to deny his power. 
But whilst man’s will is left free to choose, yet, blessed be God, 
motives or inducements are held out to choose virtue rather than 
vice, provided the passions are always held under the restraints 
imposed by the laws of God. 

That man is an accountable bemg presupposes, that he is a free 
agent, ‘that his will is free, that he is endowed with a capacity to 
choose between virtue and vice. If he were not, and all his actions 
were the result of necessity, and not of freedom of will, how 
could punishment be inflicted upon him for his vicious acts consist- 
ently with the justice of God? How could punishment be inflicted 
by the laws of civil society, for his violation of its penal enact- 
ments? If an insane person were to violate the penal laws, no 
punishment can be inflicted, because he has no freedom of will. 
And if a person of sane mind should commit acts in violation of 
the penal laws, if these acts are the result of necessity, and not of 
Sreedom of will, will he not stand excused, upon the same prin- 
ciple, upon which an insane person is exempt from punishment ? 

In confirmation of the above views, we may refer to our own 
consciousness, which clearly attests our freedom of will. Does not 
every man feel a perfect consciousness of his freedom of will? His 
passions may tempt him to prefer vice to virtue. But still he is 
conscious, that he has the power of exercising a choice; that by a 
right exercise of reason, he may subdue and control his passions, 
and choose to act virtuously rather than indulge and yield to his 

assions. If he is not always able to control his passions, it is 

ecause he does not make sufficient efforts to restrain and subdue 
them ; and whenever he suffers his passions to lead him into the 
commission of vice, he is conscious, when his reason shall again 
bear sway, that he has acted wrong, and his conscience will smite 
him for having done so. 





FROM THE GERMAN OF G@THE. 
TO THE FARMER. 


The golden seed is covered, 
By the light and even furrow, 
By the light and even furrow, 

In the valley smooth and soddy; 
But a deeper covers up 

In the end the resting body 

Of the good man buried in the earth. 
Cheerfully the ground was ploughed, 
And the seed was planted, 
And the seed was planted, 

Yet it changed its former nature 
And arose, and so may we 

In a new and glorious stature 

From the tomb and a spiritual birth. 
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The Genius of Humanity is at work in St. Louis: were the 
last words we uttered in our last number; and we now repeat: The 
Genius of Humanity is at work in St. Louis, and working too, with 
the aristocratic instruments of Fine Arts. Concerts of Music have 
been given for the benefit ofthe Poor. The Drama has bowed to 
the same benevolent spirit, which seems to have taken the lead in 
the Dance. 

But why do Sculpture and Painture place themselves so far off 
in the background of Humanity? Why do not they also come out 
in bold relief for the Poor? They are not inhuman, they are as hu- 
manizing as their sister arts, and the hearts of their devotees are 
proverbially sensitive. Then why will they allow their fine feelings 
to stagnate, like a morbid pool? Why will they not stir themselves 
like our rivers in their might, purify themselves like the air and 
the ocean in their action, and besides benefitting themselves by 
their activity, spread blessings around the fireside of misery? Even 
apart from the feelings of benevolence that should actuate them, 
can it be possible, that the friends and professors of the most dis- 
tinguished and undying of the Fine Arts can be so ignorant of, so 
utterly blind to their own interests, as well as honor, that they will 
not embrace the popular spirit of humanity, that they will not 
make a fortune and a fame by embalming their Arts and themselves 
in the hearts of their countrymen? Will it be said, that Sculpture 
and Painture are less popular in their nature than Music, Drama, 
or Dance? We answer, that as nature is popular, and is also the 
end and test of every art, every art has a common relation to 
popularity; and we will add: that if popularity naturally favors any, 
it is the Pictorial Art. Youth and old age, the gentleman of leisure 
and the man of business, even the devotee of religion, and the de- 
votee of dissipation waive their antipathies, and join hands in 
their admiration of pictorial art, yielding it an homage, which they 
refuse to pay either to the drama or the dance. Then why will 
the pictorial art allow herself to be eclipsed by sisters naturally less 
favored? Has a fear of shame for her neglect of natural charms 
triumphed over her love of glory? Or may we not hope that con- 
scious of her beauty and her power, she will soon come out in St. 
Iouis triumphant with unrivalled popularity ? Entertaining 
this last hope, we would say to the daguerrean, drafts-man, 
moulder, cutter, lithographer, engraver and painter, to amateurs, 
connoisseurs and dilettanti, join hand in hand, meet together, ap- 
point managers, find rooms, display works, establish an Art GaL- 
LERY, receive fees, pour the surplus in the Poor Funp; and then 
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you will not only bless the poor, but you will bless the rich, and 
you will bless yourselves, generations unborn will rise up and call 
you blessed, and blessings will drop upon you like the ‘gentle dew 
from heaven.? Many men of wealth in St. Louis have pictures of 
rare beauty hanging on their walls, which they would freely offer 
for a while as a nucleus to form a durable Art Gallery. And 
more than this, they would defray its primary expense, until its 
income would overflow and refresh thirsty and faint hearts perish- 
ing in want. Who shall have the honor of taking the first step 
before the people in the progress of the cause of the ART GALLERY 
ror Humanity? Will not the proposition be carried by unanim- 


ous consent ? 
The rich want to encourage the Fine Arts as they love refine- 


ment. The poor want the Fine Arts encouraged as a means to 
supply their necessities. The body of the people want to see the 
Fine Arts flourish, to enjoy their civilizing influence. Ladies and 
Gentlemen want the amusement which the Fine Arts afford as a 


source of entertaining conversation. 

We will not speak of the wants of the Artists; they can speak 
for themselves. This subject belongs to their profession; with it 
they can now win great glory. And St. Louis expects every one 
to do his duty. 


Ta 42 Ee =e ae rer 4a_ ES "Seo 


Baver has made the cut of the ‘Ruins of an 
old Pueblo’ a.luded tolast month. It is far supe- 
rior to the lithograph from which it was taken, in 
every particular, from the ground tothe sky. The 
grass, the huts, the men, the cave, the rocks, the 
air, are each and every one marked with a dis- 
tinctness which characterizes a hand guided by a 
genius above the ordinary. Bauer is now ona 
field of finer art. We have engaged him tocuta 
scene from a painting by Bingham, representing 
the Ohio river five miles above Cincinnati, with 
which we hope to adorn our January Number. 
We are glad to find that he now has more or- 
ders than he can meet, while the » prices of = guts 
are rising with the orders he receives. 

Simpson has painted a portrait “of Seah G ibe 
which Scherff & Bro. are engaged to lithograph. 
The dignity which distinguishes the statesman 
characterizes the portrait, and we are pleased to 
see that the artist, without impairing the dignity, 
has blended it with the traits of his ‘good humor.’ 
Simpson took to his art witha natural love. Ho 
studied its secrets guided by the eye of the cele- 
brated Huntington. Natural genius and artistic 
eulture fit him for works of an original and his- 
toric order, We hope to see him soon distinguish. 
ing himself in his proper sphere, * * 
The MerRcantTILeE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION are 
entertaining, instructing and refining the public 
by a course of lectures. Judge Treat, Col. Baker 
and Mr. Kasson have displayed treasures of in- 
formation, wit and imagination, to delighted and 
crowded audiences in Wyman'’s Hall. The in- 
ereasing taste for high literary enjoyment is a 
good omen. We hope soon to give an illustration 
of the piece of Architecture with which this Asso- 
ciation intends to beautify St. Louis, * * * * 
Mr. Murpock & Mrs. Mowatt have successively 
produced fine effects on the spectators at the Thea- 
: tre. He has the nerve of a tragedian. She is more 
. - at homein drama ofa gentler order. He ‘imit- 
{Baver, ote from a plotare Uy Kors.) d ates humanity in the very torrent, tempest, and 
RUINS OF AN OLD PUEBLO IN THE CANON (asT may say) whirlwind of passion, with a 
OF CHELLY temperance, that gives it smocthness,’ and thus 
(See page 105 & fol.— Nov. No,) he polishes the common mind, She represents 
her charming sex, gifted with exquisite art, with 














Hate and Love.—Science without Practice.-— Our Country’s Good.”’ 





intuitive skill, with brilliant ingenuity, to detect and avoid the 


snares of flattery and the perils of somety, and though ‘the course 
of true love never did run smooth,’ to show how its trials may be 
burne and its triumphs won; and thus she polishes even the an- 
common mind, * * Batmer and Wreer are pioneers in 
the art of music. Their refined taste is fortunately well known 
and highly appreciated. Their press teems with original and 
revived productions in their line. We have received from their 
hands touching melodies: ‘The Mumur of the Shell’, My Dream 


of'Love is over’, and ‘Lays of the Night’, also Schottischs and 
Polkas admired for their spirit stirring influence. We hope soon 
to hear that they have published airs which eatch and give a 
happy direction to *the popular spirit of the times. Such songs 
would be of valuable service to the cause of education; for the 
strongest impressions are made on the young heart by the ideas 
linked with the notes that fall upon the ear. If the words be yvi- 
cious, they fill the heart with vice; if they be indifferent, they can 
be of little use; but if they be lively and pure, they refine the 
feelings, and inciteto happy action, * * * Scnuster & Co. [ Bauer, sc.] 

have furnished us with a portion of Meyer’s Universum, being 

num bers of a work composed of steel engravings and graphic descriptions of the most interesting scenes in 
the various parts ofthe world. The work is German, and scenes in our own land are engraved and describ- 
ed with such an enchanting grace, that we are strongly inclined to have some of the pictures copied, and des- 
criptions translated to adorn the future pages of the Journal, and to show how much more foreigners appre - 
ciate the beauty and sublimity with which we are surrounded, than even our own countrymen. The descrip- 
tion of the Niagara Falls in German is superior to any we have ever read in English. 
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EPIGRAMS. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF HERDER. 


HATE AND LOVE. 
Hate gives pain, and Love gives pain, 
Ah! say what shall I do? 
If I must choose, why, I will choose 
The sweeter of the two. 


SCIENCE WITHOUT PRACTICE. 


He who strives after wisdom, 
But to use it takes no heed, 

Is like the man who ploughs and ploughs 
But forgets to sow his seed. 


“OUR COUNTRY’S GOOD.” 

Owing to certain engagements which claimed our attention at the time, a note 
which we designed to publish at the bottom of the first page of this article was omit- 
ted. We mention this fact that we may use the occasion to say that, although we 
have refrained from discussing the policy of protecting American manufactures, 
yet we regard the subject as being embraced in the scope of our Journal, which 
is open to temperate and fair arguments on both sides of the question. It is a 
great question of public policy, and demands the calm and careful consideration 
of all classes of our citizens. It is due to the writer of the article under consid- 
eration, to state that it was written, as we understand, some months since when 
the facts relating to our foreign commerce, for the present year, were only known 
to the public through the medium of the newspapers. The President’s message 
shows that, in some respects, our foreign commerce at the end of the fiscal year 
was upon a better footing, than was generally supposed. We take occasion here 
to correct a mistake, which appears in the amount of exports for the year ending 
30th of June I850.— Instead of $134,909,565 the amount should be $136,966,912. 
This was doubtless an oversight on the rart of the author.—Senior Editor. 








ADVERTISING 


Stationery. 


iy SCHUSTER & CO.—Stock of German, 
« English, French, &c. Books, Engrav- 
ings, Blank Books, Music Paper and Sta- 
tionery, No. 38 Walnut street, corner of Se- 
cond street, St. Louis, Mo. 

August, 1801. 


Crunks 





DEPARTMENT. 


Stoves. 


HUDSON E. BRIDGE. HARRISON P. BRIDGE. 

BRIDGE & BROTHER. 
\ ANUFACTURERS of Pierce’s Patent 
4 “American Air-Tight,’’ “Empire” and 
*Victory” Premium Cooking Stoves, and 
every variety of Wood and Coal heating 
Stoves, dealers in Tin Plate, Copper, Sheet 
Iron, Iron Wire, Tinners’ tools, machines, 
also, manufacturers of Jeweti’s improved Pa- 
tent Cary Ploughs. 





\ PENDZINSKI, Premium Trunk Maker. 
Jui. Constantly on hand, at wholesale and 
retuil, and made to order at the shortest no- 
tice, Hard Leather Trunks, Solid Leather 
Steel Spring Trunks, Valises, Carpet Bags, 
Packing Trunks, Ladies’ Dress Boxes, &c. 
Trunks repaired in the best manner. Call 
and examine for yourselves before buying 
elsewhere, as Iam determined to sell as low 
as any house in the trade, at all risks, No. 42 
North Second street [Westside,] between 
Chestnut and Pine streets, May, 1851. 


A. B. LATHROP. J. W. MITCHELL. 
L. G. JEGFERS. 
A. B. LATHROP & Co. 
\ ANUFACTURERS and wholesale and re- 
i tail dealers in TRU NKS, Valises, Carpet 
Bags, Umbrellas, Ladies’ Satchels, Dress and 
Bonnet Boxes, &c. 

1 FConstantly on hand at Eastern Prices 
(for CASH,) the largest assortment of Packing 
Trunks, Canvas or Leather, suitable for pack- 
ing Prints, Clothing or Fancy Articles, Boots 
and Shoes, &c. Also—Manufacturers of all 
kinds of Packing Boxes for the city trade. 
Depot and Ottice No. 60 Third street, at the 
“Trunk Emporium” opposite Old Theatre, St. 
Louis, Mo. April, 1851. 


Architects 


EN. SMITH, Surveyor and Engineer. 
Surveys made with accuracy and des- 
patch in any part of the city or country ; also, 
Maps constructed, and Plans and Estimates 
made for Rail, Plank and other roads. Orders 
respectfully solicited. Oitice: North-west 
corner Third and Chestnut streets, St. Louis. 
May, 1561. 








Flowers. 


YLORA GARDEN.—This establishment con- 
tains a collection of Plants and Flowers 

not excelled perhajs by any in the United 
States. Of ROSES alone there are 230 varie- 
ties; and the proprietor has devoted ten years 
to storing his HOT-HOUSES, 420 feet in 
length, with specimens of rare and beautiful 
plants, and flowers from almost every part of 
the globe. The Garden is pleasantly situated 
on South Seventh street and affords a delight- 
ful retreat from the noise and dust of the city. 
A commodious SALOON has been fitted up 
and will be supplied with confectionary, ice 
creams, and other refreshments suitable tothe 
season and the place. Spirituous liquors are 
excluded from the premises. Boquets of the 
richest flowers and most tasteful combination 
furnished throughout every season of the 


year. 
April, 1861. G. GOEBEL. 











Mapa F. FILLEY, Manufacturer of the 

celebrated pri e preminm cooking stoves; 
also, Irving’s air tight cooking stoves, fancy 
box and coal stoves; dealer in tin plate, cop- 
per, sheet iron, block tin, rivets, tinner’s 
tools, machines, &c, Warehouse No. 163 
North Muin street, st. Louis, Mo. Foundry 
on Lewis street, nearthe water works. 


stlathematical Instruments. 


BLATTNER, Mathematical and Surgical 
e. Instrument maker, Dealer in Guns, Pis- 
tols and Sporting Materials, No. 58 North Se- 
cond street, bet ween Pine and Olive, St. Louis, 
Mo., manufactures, and has always on hand: 
Surveyor’s Compasses, Levelling Instruments, 
Theodolite Pocket Compasses, S y-glasses, 
Barometers, Thermometers, Drawing Instru- 
ments, Spectacles, lvory and Gunter’s Scales 
and Protractors, Hour and Half Hour Glasses, 
Microscopes and Magnifying Glasses, Hydro- 
meters of silver and glass, hydrometers for 
acids and salts, Magic Lanterns, Electrical Ma- 
chines, &c., also, Surgical and Dental Instru- 
ments; Pocket, Dissecting, Cupping and self- 
injecting cases; Taylor’s Shears, all sizes; 
Syringes, large and small, Scarificators, Lan- 
cets; Forceps; Turnkeys; large Scales and 
Weights for Druggists; Prescription Scales 
on Stands; Revolvers, Guns, Pistols, Powder 
Flaks, Game Bags, &c. {All the above In- 
struments repaired at short notice in the best 
manner. 
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| fjardware. 


my & BROTHERS, Wholesale Deal- 
ers in Hardware, corner of Main and 
Olive streets, St. Louis, Mo. 








) WONDERLY, Manufacturer of Copper, 
e Tin and Sheet Iron Work—such as Cop- 
per Pipes for Steamboats and Distilleries, 
Seda Fountains, Copper ettles, Well and Cis- 
tern Pumps, and every other article in hisline 
of business, No. 233 Main street, South-east 
cerner of Cherry, St. uis, Mo. He also 
manufactures and keeps constantly on hand, 
Premium Steamboat Cooking Stoves. Tinware 
always on hand, wholesale and retail. 








Hats. ae 


C. BENEDICT, D. PEARCE, 
Danbury, Conn. St. Louis, Mo. 
| AVID PEARCE & CO., Manufacturers and 

wholesale dealers in Hats, Caps and 
Straw Goods, No. 1.0 Mainst., St. Louis, Mo. 





HENWOOD, Hat manufacturer, No. 72 
« Chestnut strect, St. Louis, Mo. 





Saddlern. 


EWITT & STEINACKER, Saddle, Har- 
ness and Trunk Manufacturers, whole- 
- and retail, No. 67 Fourth street, corner of 





Pine, opposite the Plante rs House, § St. Louis. 
Commis: sions. 

7. “¥ L EPFINGWELL, R. S. ELLiott, 

Notary Public Com’r of Deeds. 


|, LFFINGWELL & ELLIOT, Real Estate 

Dealers, Auctioneers and Conveyancers, 
No. 123 Chestnut street, St. Louis, Mo. Real 
Estate sold on commission, at private sale, or 
auction. Also, deeds of all kinds written, and 
acknowledgments taken. Maps of the city 
and additions to be seen at the office, and in- 
formation given free of charge. Surveying 
done promptly and correctly. . 


\ENERAL. AGENCY at Dubuque, lowa, for 

J public lands, real estate, military land 
warrants, payment of taxes, inv estigation of 
titles, amicable collection of debts, and all 
other business within the legitimate sphere of 
an Agent‘s duties, by 

CHARLES CORKERY, 

Notary Public and Commissioner of Deeds and 
Depositions fer all the North-western States, 

Missouri included. October, 1801. 


___ Attornens. 


‘LOVER & C ER&C AMPBELL, late ‘of Palmyra, 
G Me., Attorneys at Lew, St. Louis, Mo. 








OHN LOU GHEOROU GH, Attorney and 
e Counsellor at Law, office No. 56 Pine 
street, near Third, (adjoining that of the Clerk 
of the Supreme Court. 


T. F. RISK & A.FALLER, Attorneys at 

Law, office—No. 15 North Chestnut st., 
(2 doors west of the Republican building,) St. 
Louis, Mo. 


F HEREFORD, “Attorney at Law; Indepen- 
+ dence, Mo. Utlice over Themas & Todd’s 
store. 

Refer to Messrs. Thomas & Todd, Smart & 
Hughes, Coleman & Dallam, Independence, 
Mo.; Hon. Wm. Scott, Hon, Thos. x. Price, 
George W. Hough, Jefferson City, Mo.; Tutt 
Watson, M. Tarver, Esq-, H. Cobb, Esq., St. 
Louis, Mo. 








: _ 
Leather. 

OHN C. MEYER, Dealer in Hides, Leather, 
e) Oils and Findings, No. 88, North Main 
wet St. =e Mo. 


Furniture. 
() W. JEROME, wholesale and retail dealer 
« and manufacturer of Cabinet Furniture, 
Chairs, bedsteads, &c., Nos. 44, 46 and 48, 
Olive street, opposite the Monroe House, St. 
Louis, Mo. 


j o> M. HARLOW, proprietor of the St. 

Louis Furniture Store, manufactures 

and keeps constantly on hand every variety 

of househojq furniture, matresses, window 
biinds, willow ware, &c. 

Also, manufactures to order every article in 

his line, with despatch. Orders from abroad 








promptly attended to, and goods carefully 
packed. All goods warranted as recom- 
mended. 


New Warehouse, No. 88 Second street, bet- 
ween Vlive and Locust streets, St. Louis, Mo. 





| 


| 


| and three doors above 
| Co's. 








tonable Goods. 


NE. undersigned ‘takes the ‘liberty “of in- 
forming you that he has removed his place 


Fash) 


of business to Oiive street, a few doors above 
Main, south side, in the Exchange Building, 
Messrs. E. W. Clarke & 
Banking House, where he is now open- 
ine to receive during the 

Spring months, a jiarge and full assortment of 
the most fashionable styles of goods, in his 
line, for gentlemen’s wear; and where he will 
be pleased to see his old friends and custom- 
ers and their friends with them. and assure- 
those who may favor him with their patron- 
age, that they shall receive his personul atten- 


ing, and will contir 


tion and his best efforts to please. Very re- 
spectfully, your obedient servant, 
. G, SHELTON. 
> 








Dry Goods 


OAN, KING & CO., wholesale Dry Geods 
| dealers, 131 and 133 Main street, St. 
Louis. Job P. Doan, St. Louis, Wyliey King, 
do., Richard Bigelow, New York. 





‘ROW, MCCREERY & CU., Wholesale deal- 
U ers in Dry Goods, No. 71 Main street, St. 
Louis, Mo. Wayman Crow, Phoceon R. Mc 
Creery, Wm. ll. Barksdale, Wm. A. Hargu- 
dine, Charles D. Appleton. 





OoDs, CHRISTY & CO,, ’ whole: sale de: al- 

W ers in Dry Goods, No. 75 Main street, 

St. Louis, Mo. James Woods, William T. 

Christy, James C. Christy, Robert K. Woods. 
——— — —- — 
Fruit Crees. 

YRUIT TREES AND SHRUBBERY, for 
k sale by the undersigned, at their fruit 
farm and nursery. This establishme.t is lo- 
cated seven miles South of St. Louis, Mo. 
There are Omnibus Coaches running daily 
from the City within one half mile of the es- 
tablishment. The Nursery and Gardens are 
open at all times (Sundays excepted) for the 
reception of visitors. Horticulturists and ama- 
teurs are respectfully invited to visit the es- 
tablishment and examine for themselves. In 
directing the attention of the public to their 
nursery, they would remark that one of the 
firm, (Mr. James Sigerson,) has been engaged 
in the above business for the last tw enty-five 
years; during that time he has tested many of 
the varieties now growing. This, with the 
assurance on their part of an intention to in- 
crease the number of their trees, as well as to 
add to their assortment from year to year, fur- 
nishes a strong guarantee to persons Wishing 
to make choice selections of fruit, that they 
can always be supplied. Their prices for trees 
will be as reasonable as at any similar estab- 
lishment East or West, and when desired, 
trees will be delivered free of charge in the 
city or on steamboats; packed in good order 
for their destination. 

YFAll letters addressed to John Sigerson, 
St. Louis, or to James Sigersen, Carondelet, 
will,meet with prompt attention. 

JOHN SIGERSON & BROTHERS. 


—————— ———————— 


< aee ‘Warchouse. 
SLIGO BOOK STORE AND PAPER WARE- 
HOUSE. 

MOS H. SCHULTZ, No. 136, North Main 
ti. street, St. Louis, opposite the Bank. 
Wholesale dealer in books, paper and sta- 
tionery. 








Manufacturers. 


— AS GREY, Blacksmith and Iron 

Worker, No. 90 North Second street, bet- 
ween O:ive and Locust, St. Louis, Mo., keeps 
constantly on hand and manufactures to order 
Ox Chains, Sledges, Wedges, and every des- 
cription of Mining Tools, also Iron Hobbles 
and Picket Pins. ~3Blacksmith work for 
"fousebuilders, at the lowest prices. G7He 
has always on hand the highly recommended 
Iron Frame Bedstead, and Camp Stool. 


Foundry. 


\ TASHINGTON FOUNDRY, corner of Se- 
cond and Morgan streets, St. Louis, Mo. 
We are prepared to fill with dispatch, and to 
fit up in superior style, all orders in the Foun- 
dry and Machine business, such as steam en- 
gines, mill work, mill castings, railroad cars, 
wheels for coal trucks, lard and soap kettles 
of all sizes, press screws, &c., made to order 
at short notice. Wool carding machines, 
and a large and superior stock of machine 
cards, we will warrant equal to any in the 
Union. 
All orders from the country will meet with 
prompt attention. 
J. T. 


DOWDALL & CO. 


8. J. SMITH. T. 
Ww. D. 


FAIRBRIDGE. 
woop. H. B. HAWKINS. 
Missouri Foundry. 
AIRBRIDGE, WOOD & Co., manufactur- 
ers of Castings, Iron Railings, Iron Win- 
dow Shutters, Vaults and Doors; Plumbago 
Concrete Fire Proof Safes; also, Garrison’s 
Portable Saw Mills. 

Office and Warehouse No. 118 North Third 
street. Foundry, corner Clark Avenue and 
Eighth street. June, 1851. 
~ 


Saws and Scales. 


ST. LOUIS SAW AND SCALE FACTORY. 
] EF, GAGE & CO., manufacturers of every 
4 description of Saws and Scales. Factory 
on Broadway, North St. Louis. Office and 
Ware-room No. 86 Main street, up stairs. 
June, 1851. 
Roun CLARK, PHILANDER BRALEY. 
JOHN RENFREW. ALEXANDER CROSIER. 
}AGLE FOUNDRY AND ENGINE SHOP, 
4 North-west corner of Main and Biddle 
streets. Manufacturers of aii kinds of ma- 
chinery, boilers and sheet iron work, portable 
circular saw mills always on hand, all orders 
executed with fidelity and despatch. 


PAAPAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAS WTF 
Lithographic Establishment. 


re & BRO., No, 71 Market street, 
St. Louis, Mo., are prepared to execute 
anything inthe line of lithography; and es- 
ws as they are in possession of the 
argest sized lithographic presses and stones, 
they are ab‘e to fill orders of the largest di- 
mensions. They take and lithogr.ph por- 
traits and likenesses from daguerrotypes, en- 
grave or lithograph show bill cards, business 
and visiting cards, diplomas, music, mani- 
fests, labels, facsimiles, bank notes, bank bills, 
bank checks, bill heads, drafts, bills of lad- 
ing, maps,town plats, &c. 

¥#They particularly beg leave to request 
the special notice of the public to their crayon 
drawings and colored lithographs, in as much 
as this is the only establishment inthe West, 
where this improved style of lithographing is 
Practiced. 














Insurance. 


yo “MUTUAL FIRE AND MARINE 


INSURANCE CO. of St. Louis, netwith- 
standing the heavy loss sustained by this com- 
pany in May last, the stock notes now on hand 
amount to $3.0, 00. The stock notes of the 
company are secured by lien upon real estate 
and approved endorsers. Otlice, No. 1.0 
North Third street. 

Directors: I. L. Garrison, A. P. Ladew, P. 
Salisbury, John Whitehill, Jos. A. Eddy, Hen- 
ry Kayser, D. D. Page, Theron Barnum, Joha 
Kern. 

ISAAC L. GARRISON, President. 

D. D. PAGE, Treasurer. 

PHILANDER SALISBURY, Sec'y. 
\ ISSOURI STATE MUTUAL INSURANCE 
i COMPANY.—Directors: John O'Fallon, 
C. M. Valleau, Reuben Knox, Daniel D. Page, 
Oliver Bennett, John Sigerson, John S. Mc 
Cune, Joseph A. Eddy, True W. Hoit. 

This company is established upon the mu- 
tual principles of insurance, and is emphati- 
cally ahome institution. The fire risks of this 
company are extended into all parts of this 
State. Its earnings are never employed or in- 
vested in stocks or real estate, but kept forthe 
prompt liquidation of losses, and under the 
immediate control of the Directors. Every 
person insuring with this company becomes 
interested in its profits instead its success, and 
of being divided among a few stockholders, 
belong to tho-e who insure in this company. 

The Directors aware of the importance of a 
well secured fund, reliable in case of loss, 
and ample under all ordinary calamity, assure 
the public that they have already a pledged 
fund, ample and reliable for any contingency, 
with a monthly increase of premiums of over 
ten thousand dollars. For the length of time 
this company has been in operation (six 
months) its business has been extended into 
all parts of the State and the city, and has re- 
ceived from the public a liberal patronage, 
which has placed it upon a permanent basis. 

By an act incorporating this company, the 
parties insuring property therein, are entitled 
to the entire profits of the institution, the pre- 
mium notes are also pledged by the charter 
for the payment of losses. 

The portfolio of the company is at all times 
open to the inspection of its members and those 
wishing to abe insurance with it. Policies 
are issued from thirty days to six years, there- 
by effecting a permanent insurance, with a re- 
turn premium of from fifteen to fifty per cent, 
according to the term of insurance. 

Agents for this company may be found in all 
the principal towns in the State to whom ap- 
plication may be made. 

Office of the company over E, W. Clark & 
Brother, corner of Main and Olive streets, 
Exchange building, where insurance will be 
effected at the tariff rates of premium. 

C. M. VALLEAU, President. 
H. D. BACON, Treasurer. 
S. F. LEDYARD, Secretary. 


— Carriages. 


gy & WRIGHT, carriage manufac- 
turers and dealers, No. 90 Fifth street, 
Charles and Locust, are con- 
stantly manufacturing, and have on hand, all 
styles of carriages, which they will sell onthe 


between St. 


most reasonable terms. They flatter them- 
selves from the experience they have had in 
the business, to be able to furnish as good an 
article as can be bought in any market. Citi- 
zens and strangers are requested to call and 
examine for themselves. All carriages made 
by us are warranted to be as represented, or 
the money refunded. 





Banking G§ouses. 
p< x BACON, Banking House No. 139 

Main street. St, Louis, next door to the 
Bank ef Missouri. 

N. B. Deposits received, Drafts and Notes 
from ail parts of the Cnion coilected and Ex- 
chanze on the Kast and Seuth for sale ut all 
times. 

Aiso Branches of Exchange and Banking 
Houses at Sun Francisco and Sacramento Ci- 
ties, California. 








VABK, ReNICn & CU., Daliners and ex- 

4 change dealers, No. 132 Main street, west 
side, third door north of Vine street, St. Louis, 
Mo. interest paid to depositors, drafts and 
notes collected, sight and time Lillis purchased 
aud sight exchange on the eastern cities and 
New Orieans for sale at the lowest rates in 
sums to suit purchasers. 





VHN J. ANDEKSUN & CU., bankers and 
@ exchange dealers on the north-west corner 
of Main and Olive streets, St. Louis, Mo. In- 
terests paid to depositors, drafts and notes 
collected, sight and time bills purchased and 
exchange on the eastern cities and New Or- 
leans for sale at the lowest rates. 


| A. BENUIST & CO., bankers and ex- 
4e change dealers, No. 83 Main street, east 
side third door north of Olive street, St. Louis, 
Mo, Interest paid to depositors, drafts and 
notes collected, sight and time bills purchas- 
ed, and sight exchange on the eastern cities 
and New Orleans for sale, at the lowest rates, 
in sums to suit purchasers. 





8. HASKELL. JAS. Es FRANCISCUS 
J. H. BILLING. 

] ASKELL & CU., bankers and exchange 
dealers, corner of Main and Vine streets, 

bt. Louis, Mo., buy and sell exchange on all 

the eastern, western and southern cities; all 

kinds of bank notes, and foreign gold and sil- 

ver. 

y.3-Land warrants bought and sold, and ful- 
ly guaranteed. 

i FColiections made in all cities, and 
promptly remitted for, at current rates of ex- 
change, free of charge. 

y= Interest allowed on deposits on time, or 
to be checked for at sight. 

i "The highest price paid for Gold Dust. 
SOO OOF ae 


Slate Dard. 


OHN M. CANNON, Slater, No. 15 and 17 
South Sixth street, St. Louis, would re- 
spectfully iuform the public that, having new 
compl: ted his arrangements, he is prepared to 
make contracts for any work in his line. He 
has in his employ practical slaters, and is well 
prepared to execute in a workmanlike man- 
ner, und with dispatch, all orders entrusted 
to his care. He keeps constantly on hand, and 
fur sale, Weich slate, rich tiles, sheet lead, 
slate lagging, slate hearths, copper, brass and 
iron slating nails, Rosendale cement, and atl 
other articles pertaining to his business. He 
will strip from roofs zinc, sheet iron, tin, or 
other covering, and substitute therefor slate. 
Slate removed from one roof, can be used to 
advantage on another, which is not the case 
with any other roofing material. His terms 
are such as cannot but prove satisfactory. 
Apply as above. 








Brushes. 


T DINGS & CO.,. importers of German, 
A. French and English FaneyGoods, and 
mannfacturers of all kinds of brushes, No. 
47 Main street, St, Louis, Mo. 








College. 


ONATHAN JONES’ COMMERCIAL 
@ COLLEGE, St, Louis, Mo., incorporated 
by the General Assembly, January 24, 1861. 
With fuil authority to “grant diplomas, award 
degrees, confer honors, and exercise all and 
singular, the privileges common to Commer- 
cial Colleges, authorized by law in other 
States.°—Charter, Sec. 2. 

JONATHAN JONES, Master of Accounts— 
President and acting Professor of the ory and 
practice of book-heeping, commercial caleu- 
lations, commercia! correspondence. Ac, 

JAMES W. KICHARDSOUN, Practical Ac- 
countant—Permanent Associate in book-keep- 
ing Department. 

CHARLES STEWART, Professor of Mathe- 
matics—In special charge of commercial cal- 
culations. 

FLETCHER M, HAIGHT, Esq., Professor of 
Commeicial Law. 

Joseru P. Hort12, Professor of Penman- 
ship. 

N. B.—For information in regard to the 
terms, the course of instruction and ail busi- 
ness connected with the above, call at the 
**Book-keeping Department,”’corner of Fourth 
and Chestnut streets, or address Jonathan 
Jones, St. Loui-, Mo. 


JJaper Haugings. 











UHN S. WATSON, (late of Wilgus & Wat- 
e son) No. 64* 40’ Pine street, between Se- 
cend and ‘Third, next door above the old stand 
of Wilgus & Watson, house, steamboat, sign 
and ornamental painter, grainer, giazier, 
whitener and paper hanger; also, dealer in 
all the latest styles of French and American 
paper hangings. He keeps constantly on hand 
and ready for sale mixed paints of all colors, 
oils, varnishes, Japan, turpentine, white lead, 
putty, and a large and superior assortment of 
French and American window glass, which 
will be cut to any size to suit customers. 

Particuler attention paid to estimating on 
houses or steamboutr. November. 

TOLF & ENGERT, importers and dealers 
\\ in Paper Hangings, Colors and Fancy 
Papers, No. 49 South Second street, between 
Kim and Myrtle, St. Louis, Mo. Constantly 
on hand, all kinds of oil and water colors, pa- 
per-haugings, chimney screens, tester pieces, 
window shades. marble, marroquin, Guid and 
Silver paper, painters’ and Dutch gold bronze, 
lead pencils, paint boxes, paint brushes, 
drawing paper, &c. April, 180U. 
SLOOP ww omy 


liecords. 





JERSONS wishing to obtein’ transcripts of 
records in New Madrid county, can pro 
cure them without delay by addressing the un- 
dersigned. And to avoid the inconvenience 
of remitting small sums, the records will be 
directed to George Pegrim & Co., St. Louis, 
who will deliver the same upon the payment 
of the fees. WM. MOSELEY, 
Recorder of New Madrid Co., ma. 
March, 1851. 
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fjorse Shoring. 


OWN MULLERY, Premium Herse heer 
e) inthe alley, opposite the Post Office, will 
as usual pay particular attention to the various 
diseases affecting the feet of horses, end will 
guarantee to give general satisfaction in either 
of the above departments. 














Safes. 


ee AY & DORMAN, Iron Railing 
i Manufactory, corner of Third and Pine 
streets, continue to manufacture at the above 
establishment, all kinds of plain and ornamen- 
tal iron railing, balconies, bank and jail doors, 
book safes, fire-vaults, iron window shutters, 
iron awnings, lightning rods, bedsteads, grat- 
ings, and in fact, ahy thing which can be 
formed of iron. 


Boots & Shoes. 
JOHN HOW. WM. CLAFLINe 
ROBT. COOK. JNO. A. ALLEN. 
] OW, CLAFLIN & COOK, dealers in boots 


and shoes, hides, leather, shoemakers’ 
findings, Tanners’ oil, Curriers’ tools, &e., 
412 Main street, (opposite the Bank,) St. Louis, 
Mo. April, 1351, 


Washington Steam Sash Factory. 


B. PHILIBERT, 
y ASHINGTON Avenue and l4th street,south side, 
St. Leuis, Mo., makes Doors, Sash and Blinds. 
Also, Door and Window Frames. Terms moderate. 
N. B.—Slitting and Planing done here, 


G. A. BAUER. 

PVOOD-ENGRA‘ ER, No. 19 Chesnut street, up 

stairs, (between Main & Second str., opposite the 
City Hall,) St. Louis, Mo. Every deseription of 
Wood Cuts, Portraits, Fac-similes, Buildings, Type, 
Labels, Borders, Notary Seals, &c. &c. 1 would re- 
commend myself by executing at very reasonable pri- 
ces, the finest work that can be done in this city. 

Proofs of my work can be seen at my office. 


TO THE LADIES 

R. P. A. PIGNERO begs to inform the public, 
404 and the Ladies more particularly, that he has 
taken the store, corner of Pine & Fourth streets, un- 
der Plan’ers’ House, to which he will remove hie es- 
tablis’ ment for False Hair, of every variety, and for 
Pomatums, Combs, &c.&c. Mr. Pignero has ree -ntly 
received from the East a large and select lot of Wigs, 
Cues, and False Hair, manufactured in every style 
and tosuit every taste. He begs for an examination 
of his stock. The Gentlemen's Shaving and Hair 
Dressing Saloon will remain at the old stand, opposite 
the Planters’ House. 








Book Printing. 


‘PHE ST. LOUIS UNION Book and Jo” 

Printing Establishment, No. 35 Locust 
street between Main and Second, St. Louis, 
Mo. 


‘HARLES & HAMMOND, Book and Job 
( Printers. Main street, St. Louis, Mo, 





Clothing. 


RCHIBALD YOUNG & CO., 99 Main st., 
i St. Lonis, Mo., Wanzer Minor & Co., 
126 Pearl street, New York, Moses Wanzen 
and Henry J. Minor, New York, Archibald 
Young, +t. Louis. 

N. B.—We manufacture all of our own 
goods, and sell by wholesale at the lowest pos- 
sible prices. 





\ y L. & J. BIGELOW & CO., Great West- 
e ern Clothing Emporium, wholesale and 
retail, No. [24 Second street, corner of Vine. 
Baker, Nelson & Co., Cedar st., New York- 


Slanutacturers. 


WOOLEN MILL, Canton Illinois. 
IPER & EVERETT, Manufacturers of Cloths, 
Satinetts, Flanelsand Blankets. 

Nov. 15th, 1851. 
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Roofs. 


(" M. & H. M. WARREN, manufacturers 
« of Warren’s Improved Fire and Water- 
Proof Composition Roofs, and Roofing Mate- 
rials, which are kept constantly on hand and 
for sale (with directions for use) to those in 
the country who may desire to adopt this mode 
of roofing, 

Office and Manufactory, east side Second 
street, between Almond and Poplar. St. Louis, 
Mo. Office hours from 10 to 11 o’clock, a. 
M.and 4to5 p.m, 











BOOK “PRINTING, 
By MORITZ NIEDNER, 


No. 75 Chesnut Street---fourth floor---between Third & Fourth Streets. 
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In the ENGLISH, FRENCH AND GERMAN LANGUAGES, 


AT THE LOWEST RATE AND WiIiTtH DISBPATE UH. 





IPMIIAL TPiRiussycemisyes, 
In all Colors and Bronzes, done neatly and with great accuracy at short notice. 





#3 TRANSLATIONS, except for larger works, made gratis, and with the greatest grammatical correctness. 
C-—The Patronage of the Public is respectfully solicited. — > 
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PUBLISHED MONTHLY. 
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DEVOTED TO 


stan AGRICULTURE, MANUFACTURES, 
MECHANIC ARTS, INTERNAL IMPROVEMENT, 
COMMERCE, PUBLIC POLICY, AND POLITE 
LITERATURE. 


we 
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‘M. TARVER & H. COBB, Editors & ‘Proprietors. 
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ates 


TERMS—THREE DOLLARS PER ANNUM, IN ADVANCE, 


©) 


ore rere ree 


PUBLICATION. OFFICE : 
No. 97, CHESNUT STREET, 2 doors west of the Post Office. 


are 


Tur Western Jovrnat is designed to embrace every subject con- 
nected with Agriculture, Commerce, on Mechanic Arts, 
Mines, and Internal Improvement. 

A portion of the work willbe spipehgeiaiiies Statistics, which will 
be collected and arranged with reference to the leading subjects ‘con- 
tained in the respective numbers. 

The development of the vast.resources of the valley of the Missis- 

ps sippi, and the improvement of the intellectual.and social condition of 
‘its inhabitants, will be constantly kept in view} and the leading arti- 
cle of each number will be devoted to the “advancement of these 
objects. In’ ‘attempting to illustrate and give direction to'the economy 
connected withthe leading pursuits of ‘the country, the Editors have 
undertaken more than ‘has been done, or priecee by any other jour- 
; nal with which they are acquainted. 
¥ pa-Owing to the enlargement of the work, six numbers will here- 
3. after constitute a volume, and |. a general Index will be made out'to ac- § 
company the’6th and 12th numbers. e 


£27 Publishers of Newspapers who will insert the fiegcing one | 
pectus in their papers, once in three months, will be furnished -wi it 
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